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Suppo Local Urban League 


The National Urban League and its forty-five affiliates throughout the country are planning tode 
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THE ARMY MAKES A DISCOVERY 


CCORDING to an Associated Press 
dispatch published in the New York 
Herald Tribune May 3lst, scientists 

making experiments in vision among selectees 
at Ft. Bragg, N. C., have assembled strong evi- 
dence which indicates that Negroes can see bet- 
ter at night than white men. One of the two 
eminent scientists who conducted the tests de- 
scribed the results as “the most startling find 
since we entered the field.” The Associated 
Press report in the Tribune goes on to say: “It 
is presumed that if the tests are found to be con- 
clusive, Negroes may be given such jobs as driv- 
ing truck convoys during black outs and spot- 
ting ships and aircraft at night.” 

This latter presumption discloses the type of 
ignorance which appears to be widespread in 
the army hierarchy and in the approach which 
the War Department is making to Negro citi- 
zens. One would imagine that never before 
have Negroes driven trucks at night in the army. 
As a matter of fact, the supply trains, ammuni- 
tion trains, medical trains of the 92nd Division, 
A.E.F., with trucks and other motor equipment 
were manned by Negro drivers. Over strange 
roads, without lights, in a country whose lan- 
guage was alien, these Negro truck drivers liter- 
ally hurled their trucks through the blackest 
nights with few, remarkably few, casualties in 
trucks and with speed that was never surpassed 
and seldom equaled by any divisional truck 
drivers in the A.E.F. 

Whether or not the Negro has better night 
vision than whites we do not know. Perhaps 
he has. The fact that in most Southern com- 
munities and some Northern communities the 
Negro section is often without street lights may 
have served to develop in him extraordinary 
nocturnal vision. Or it may be that his African 
heritage has given him superior night vision 
since the native African, in order to escape the 
rays of the Equatorial sun, so it is said, always 
travels at night. We will leave that to the 
scientists. And we are not particularly con- 
cerned with what they find. 

But we are concerned with the display of 
naivete, to put it mildly, which the news item 
reveals and its suggestion as to the limitations 
in the use of Negro soldiers provided the scien- 
tists are not in error. Negroes can also see in 
the daytime on the land, on the sea, and in the 
air. Negroes can plot the range of objectives 
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The Says 


and direct the fire of artillery against them. 
Negroes can send and receive messages by 
radio, by telephone and by signal lights and 
flags. Negroes can plan and build bridges. 
Negroes can fly and loose fiery death on men 
and women and children. Negroes can do any- 
thing that white men can do if given the op- 
portunity to learn, and in some vital things they 
are superior to white men. 

For instance, they can be loyal to their coun- 
try even if it has treated them with something 
less than justice. They can maintain faith in 
democracy, even though democracy has not 
kept faith with them. They can fully offer their 
scant possessions and their lives to safeguard 
the possessions of a nation which literally has 
not shown the moral courage to live up to the 
ideals it professes to cherish. 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE APPEAL 


MERICA, with characteristic generosity, 
A has opened its heart to the calls for as- 

sistance from the beleaguered countries 
of Europe. No day passes without some appeal 
from Czecho-Slovakia, or Poland, or Jugo- 
slavia, or Belgium, or Norway, or Greece, and 
millions of dollars—yes, billions—are being sent 
either in the form of cash or goods to the peoples 
of Europe who have felt the heel of the invader. 
It is all very well and we do not begrudge a 
single penny to those who suffer from hunger 
and who have been dispossessed of shelter and 
deprived of their liberty. 

But it doesn’t seem quite consistent to pour 
out untold treasure in order to rehabilitate the 
citizens of distant lands, to sustain their organ- 
izational life, to conserve the family ties, and 
at the same time to permit proven forces for 
good in America to disintegrate and die for lack 
of funds. And that is what is happening to not 
a few organizations which have rendered incal- 
culable service to America and yet today find 
themselves struggling to secure necessary finan- 
ces for their continued existence. 

No one familiar with the American scene can 
minimize the gravity of the problems of black 
and white in this country. No native or foreign 
scholar, or student of political or social condi- 
tions who has ever commented on this republic 
has failed to note the explosive possibilities of 
the race problem, the infinite skill in the field 
of social engineering which has been and in the 
future will be even more necessary to achieve 
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an orderly and peaceful adjustment of racial 
differences. 

In this field the National Urban League has 
rendered significant service and has achieved 
a unique position in that it has developed the 
technique of interracial cooperation which has 
been recognized both here and abroad as a 
sound and constructive approach to the disturb- 
ing problem of race. Where friction, antagonism 
and open conflict are ever on the threshold in 
the great industrial centers of America, there 
the Urban League has succeeded in creating 
understanding between the influential leaders 
of both races and has evolved successful pro- 
grams for the participation of Negro citizens in 
the life of the community. 

The value of the work of the National Urban 
League cannot be measured in dollars and cents 
unless one is able to compute the comparative 
cost of racial antagonism, conflict and neglect. 


Where this has occurred the loss to the com-_ 


munity has reached arresting figures. Thus the 
work of the League has been and is in the nature 
of insurance against actual financial loss to the 
community, insofar as the League has been the 
instrument which established and maintained 
racial comity and a force in the acceleration of 
the social progress of the Negro citizen. 

The great newspapers of America (such as 
the New York Times, and Tribune, the Chicago 
Tribune, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Detroit 
Free Press, the St. Louis Post Dispatch, and 
others) have extolled the work of the Urban 
League. Organized social work has long recog- 
nized its usefulness and the need of its service 
in solving the intricate social problems that have 
arisen by virtue of the presence of Negroes in 
the urban centers of population. Influential in- 
dividuals have without stint commended its 
work and the vision of its founders. 

And yet, the National Urban League today 
faces an acute financial emergency, which if 
extended much longer, may prove disastrous. 
Can it be that America is willing to spend bil- 
lions to sustain the hopes of the conquered peo- 
ples of Europe and is unwilling to spend an in- 
finitesimal sum to sustain the hopes of its Negro 
citizens? Hopes that have been kept alive to 
no little degree because the National Urban 
League has pointed the way to achievement 
and progress in this Democracy. 


NEGRO MEDICAL OFFICERS 
i} RITICISM has reached the editor as to 


the tone and content of Opportuntry’s 
editorials. Let us have something con- 
structive, the general tenor of the criticism runs. 
Why do you always have to keep protesting, or 


in the more colorful language of the street, 
“Why are you always ‘squawking’ ?” 

Well, there may be something to this criti- 
cism. The editor has no particular predilection 
for the “squawking” attitude. He would like to 
be affable and happy as all Negroes are sup- 
posed to be. But for some reason just as he is 
about to write an editorial breathing content- 
ment and peace and light, when he has been 
exhilarated by the conducting of Dean Dixon, 
who recently did a magnificent job with a small 
symphony orchestra in New York (by the way 
composed of members of both races), or lifted 
up by the singing of Marian Anderson, or con- 
vulsed by the sly cartoons of E. Simms Camp- 
bell, something happens that throws him off keel. 

Something like the treatment that Negro 
physicians and surgeons are being accorded at 
Camp Livingstone, Louisiana, where thousands 
of Negro soldiers are in training for the all-out 
defense of Democracy. 

These Negro officers of the medical corps are 
not permitted to do anything for Negro soldiers 
except to render the most elementary and minor 
services. All operations on Negroes are per- 
formed by white medical officers, many of whom 
have had neither the training, the experience 
nor the standing of the Negro medical officers 
at Livingstone. 

In other words, the Negro soldier at Camp 
Livingstone, Louisiana, is a guinea pig for white 
medical officers, whose competence and whose 
interest in their patients is open to grave ques- 
tion. Thus the racial segregation policy of the 
War Department is again revealed for what it 
really is, a deliberate attempt to humiliate the 
Negro citizens, and to stigmatize the Negro offi- 
cer. For the War Department wants segregation 
but is unwilling to go the full route. To be con- 
sistent, the Department at least should have 
Negro soldiers, officered by Negroes, given medi- 
cal and surgical care by Negroes, nursed by 
Negro women and buried by Negro undertakers 
if they should die. 

But the War Department wants its white 
medical and surgical officers to gain experience, 
and the Negro is a ready and defenseless victim. 
What difference does it make if a “nigger” dies? 

Well, the editor started to write a nice sugary 
uncomplaining editorial about the Negro sing- 
ing and the Negro dancing, about the thunder- 
ous voice of Paul Robeson and the startling 
tones of Dorothy Maynor. He started to write 
an editorial without a “squawk.” But he knows 


he failed. 
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Negro 
Health 
5 a 
Problem 


@ By DR. ROSCOE C. BROWN 


Dr. Frederick D. Stubbs, a distinguished surgeon of Philadelphia. 


phrase, Negro health problem, has pro- 

jected its ominous implications into the 
educational, social, economic, medical, and 
health discussions and writings of our nation. 
Many persons, irked by its persistence, would 
welcome its elimination by a more euphemistic 
and optimistic declaration of racial parity in 
health status and life expectancy, but denial of 
the validity of vital statistics and suppression of 
phraseology on the relative well-being of the 
Negro in American life cannot, in themselves, 
alter the indisputable differentials which prevail 
despite contrary allegations. 


The health of the Negro is a problem; but, 
before submitting proof, let us define the premise. 
The health of the Negro, as used by the intelli- 
gent and honest observer and narrator, is not 
by assertion or implication a derogatory state- 
ment. Certainly, it is not intended to place un- 
due emphasis upon his susceptibility to disease 
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Fo many years—too many years—the 


or his maladjustment in the complex pattern 
of American life. However, as descriptive lan- 
guage of the social disabilities affecting in great- 
er degree, if not in kind, a large portion of the 
total population, it is comprehensive in meaning 
and challenging in importance. 

Some may debate the antecedents of the Ne- 
gro people in relation to ethnological and bio- 
logical factors which dispute the often professed 
claim of difference in origin, quality of stock, 
and the capacity for survival. None can deny 
the evidence of political, social, civic, educa- 
tional, and economic influences and experiences 
in their present environment which have made 
and maintained differentials in their status as a 
minority group and imposed many hindrances 
to their attainment of the things by which men 
live and prosper. 

Certainly, those persons and agencies which 
desire and endeavor to correct the anomaly do 
not use the term as endorsement of distinction 
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in citizenship, the hypothesis of racial inferiority, 
or discrimination in ways and means for the 
alleviation and eradication of existing ills. Ra- 
ther, it is used as a convenient, yet not illogical, 
medium of expression to convey the facts and 
figures of Negro life in the many communities 
of their bi-racial existence and to stimulate pub- 
lic support of direct and concrete action by the 
properly constituted institutions and agencies. 
And, by the same token, there should be no 
cause for apology in the initiative of a minority 
group which wisely acknowledges a real situa- 
tion in its history and destiny and, without dis- 
claiming its rightful and equitable share of the 
nation’s resources and opportunities, utilizes the 
salutary principles of self-help and cooperative 
endeavor. The urge for self-preservation com- 
pels the individual or race to accept the imme- 
diately available means of survival. Fortunately, 
the customs and laws of society, subject to 
change by the impulse of the social conscience 
and the impact of social necessity, are not in- 
exorable and, therefore, may be amended, inter- 
preted, and re-directed in response to enlight- 
ened public opinion and articulate public action. 
Thus the disabilities of segregation will find 
their solution in integration, whereby the land 
of many peoples and tongues becomes a nation 
of “one people, indivisible with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” : 
There is more truth than poetry in the quo- 
tation that “ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” What is the truth 
of the so called and so real Negro health prob- 


lem ? 


IRST, there is the background whence issued 

the separate pathways of the pilgrimage of the 
Negro from the promise of freedom toward its 
ultimate fulfillment. In his native Africa and in 
the years of his American serfdom, he was rela- 
tively free from the diseases engendered by the 
economic competition and social stress of the 
modern, machine-age civilization which subse- 
quent to his emancipation have attended his way 
and retarded his progress. 

As chattel in bondage, he had a considerable 
measure of physical security, if not social free- 
dom. The value of his person as well as his pro- 
ductive capacity gave him the protective care 
of a material investment. The rigors of his la- 
bors and the rigid limitations upon his social 
contacts and experiences made him more a 
child of nature than a man of the modern world, 
thus shielding him at least physically from the 
conflict wherein men sicken and die. The pests 


and plagues which destroyed so many of his 


African ancestors had rendered the progeny im- 
mune to the tropical diseases against which the 
white man had no natural defense. The organic 
diseases of the occidental civilization had not 
yet been visited upon the virgin soil of the 
Negro’s strong body, untested and unprepared 
for defense against them. 


Bot freedom brought the opportunity for ex- 
cursion and contact, the necessity for work in 
a competitive market, and inescapable exposure 
to the diseases which had ravaged many gener- 
ations of the white man and blighted most of 
his communities, but as a corollary of the Ne- 
gro’s resistance to tropical diseases, had en- 
dowed him with a considerable measure of im- 
munity. And with freedom began the .Vegro 
health problem—tuberculosis first; then most 
of the category of diseases which more or less 
seriously disable and some which frequently kill. 
Such was the advent of the Negro into the 
freedmen’s paradise which for him had many 
trees of bitter and forbidden fruit that unwit- 
tingly he would take of and suffer the pains of 
disobedience and the penalty of death. 

The life-line of the Negro since freedom’s 
dawn has prescribed many tortuous and perilous 
curves—up to the highest peak of the white 
man’s experience, then encouragingly receding 
as did that of the white man, and lagging by so 
short a period as only three and a half decades, 
little more than a traditional generation! But 
the lag is the present problem ; for the mortality 
of the Negro from all causes now exceeds the 
general mortality of the nation by approximately 
fifty percent, and for certain specific causes, 
notably tuberculosis and diseases of maternity 
and infancy, up to multiple proportions in many 
states and communities. The record supplies the 
evidence—let us consider the facts. 

In 1920 the total death rate in the Registra- 
tion Area was 13.1 per 1,000 persons. The death 
rate for white persons was 12.6; for colored per- 
sons (over 90 percent Negroes) 18.0; and for 
Negroes 18.7. In 1930 the total death rate was 
11.3; and the death rates, by color, were re- 
spectively 10.8, 15.6, and 16.5. 

Thus, in 1920 the Negro death rate was 48.4 
percent higher than the white death rate; in 
1930 the death rate of Negroes exceeded that of 
white persons by 52.8 percent. The death rate 
for both races had decreased in the ten years 
whites by 14.3 percent and Negroes by 11.8 
percent—but the differential between the races 
remained constant, except for a slight loss 
among Negroes. 

While the comparable death rates of the two 
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races vary according to section of the nation 
and the place and circumstances of residence 
and occupation, there is without notable excep- 
tion a greater average of Negro deaths. 

The infant and maternal mortality rates are 
disclosed in the following paragraphs from “The 
Health Situation of Negro Mothers and Babies 
in the United States” (U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, 1940): 

“During the period 1936-38 the infant mor- 
tality rate for Negroes (82 per 1,000 live births 
was two-thirds higher than the rate for white 
infants (50). Every one of 29 states had a 
higher mortality rate for Negro infants than the 
United States rate for white infants; 16 had a 
rate for Negro infants higher than the United 
States rate for Negroes. . . 

“The maternal mortality rate for Negroes in 
the United States during the period 1936-38 
(90 per 10,000 live births) was more than 
double the rate for white women (44). Every 
one of 29 states had a higher mortality rate for 
Negro mothers than the United States rate for 
white mothers; 13 had a rate higher than the 
United States rate for Negroes.” 

The relative number of births, favorable to 
the Negro mothers in many localities, does not 
compensate for the excessive infant mortality. 
Certainly such sacrifice of infant lives would 
not be desirable. 

Both general mortality and infant mortality 
are, in the average, less in rural than in urban 
areas, though the savings are not sufficient to 
affect appreciably the conclusions drawn from 
the differential in the total mortality. 


EATH rates for later 

years, calculated upon 
estimates of population, 
are lower for both races, 
but the percentage of de- 
crease has not altered Ne- 
gro mortality to the degree 
that would remove it from 
the status of a serious 
health problem. For in- 
stance, the year 1939 fig- 
ures for Louisville, Ky., 
show the general mortality 
per 1,000 estimated popu- 
lation (1930), by race, as 
white 9.9 and Negro 16.9; 
the infant mortality rate, 
as white 39.8 and Negro 
52.9. The decrease is signif- 
icant, but the ratio, though 
less, yet represents a large 
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differential between the two races. The corre- 
sponding birth rates per 1,000 population were 
white 16.0 and Negro 13.5. 

The year 1940 figures should show a more 
favorable ratio, since the white rate is approac |) 
ing the irreducible minimum and the Nee 
rate probably will reveal saving of lives effect 
by natural processes and by improved living 
conditions, medical care, and health services 


I IFE expectancy is, of course, a corollary of 

4 mortality. For example, the loss of an infant 
takes out of reckoning approximately a possible 
full life-span; and when the infant mortality is 
high, the life expectation of the race is very ma- 
terially affected. And so all premature deaths 
in the several age groups, up to the attainable 
longevity, further lower the quotient of lives 
and years which is the life expectancy. 

Although there has been an encouraging in- 
crease in the life expectancy of Negroes, the dil- 
ferential between the two races is sufficiently 
great to demand attention as a major health 
problem. The life expectation for white males 
is 25 percent greater than that of colored males; 
for white females, 27 percent greater than that 
for colored females—the years for white males 
being 59.3 and for colored males, 47.5; for 
white females, 62.8 and for colored females, 
49.5. 


The seriousness of these differences is more 
apparent in view of the need for more produc- 
tive lives among the Negro population minority 


Public Health Nurses study the case history of a Negro family. 
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and the effect of the termination of life in the 
period when cumulative experience and means 
are most useful and valuable. 

Analysis of the figures for mortality from 
specific diseases, by race, discloses the excesses 
that contribute most largely to the fifty percent 
differential between the races. One typical dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, and the comparable statistics 
for several major causes of death in a typical 
city, Louisville, Ky., (which celebrated in April 
of this year twenty-five years of commendable 
improvement in the health of the Negro pop- 
ulation) will suffice for illustration. 


The death rates, by race, for tuberculosis per 
100,000 population for the year 1938 (includ- 
ing residents dying out of the city) in a number 
of selected cities follow: White and Negro, re- 
spectively——New York, 47 and 270; Chicago, 
43 and 290; Philadelphia, 44 and 240; Detroit, 
40 and 263: Los Angeles, 68 and 204; Cleve- 
land, 43 and 289; Baltimore, 57 and 226; St. 
Louis, 47 and 247; Boston, 58 and 136; Wash- 
ington, D. C., 43 and 246; New Orleans, 64 
and 204; Cincinnati, 54 and 301; Louisville, 
50 and 213; Atlanta, 56 and 255; Dallas, 54 
and 170; and Oklahoma City, 44 and 192. 

Release of New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association. 


HESE figures, showing death rates from tu- 
berculosis among Negroes in some localities up 
to as much as seven times the mortality rates 


for white persons, are the evidence of a diffi- 
cult and persistent problem, which while re- 
sponding in recent years to modern measures 
of control, yet remains a very serious and chal- 
lenging obligation of the state and all related 
health and social agencies. 


YPHILIS, “the great killer,” is not subject to 
‘as effective and convincing statistical treatment 
as tuberculosis, because it has so recently been 
removed from controversy and suppression to 
the stage of public enlightenment, epidemiolog- 
ical survey, scientific medical treatment, and 
other measures of control; but it is a menace 
of grave import to both races and, according 
to available authentic data, especially to Ne- 
groes. 

A reprint from Venereal Disease Information, 
“The Chances of Acquiring Syphilis and the 
Frequency of its Disastrous Outcome,” states 
that the average loss of years of life through 
syphilis is for white males 4.8 years or 17.3 
percent of normal years to live; and for colored 
males 7.1 years or 30.5 percent of normal years 
to live. 

The mortality from syphilis is high, but much 
of it is reported as terminal causes of death, 
notably cardiac and cerebral diseases. 

The following table presents comparable 
death rates, by race, for ten major causes of 
death in 1934 and in 1939, Louisville, Ky. 
(Health Council, Louisville Community Chest 


TEN HIGHEST CAUSES OF DEATH IN 1934 AND IN 1939, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Figures in brackets indicate death rate per 100,000 population) 


NEGRO 
1934 1939 


Heart Disease (565) Heart Disease (480) 
Cerebral Hemorrhage (237) Cerebral Hemorrhage (198) 
Nephritis (228) 
Pneumonia (216) 
Tuberculosis (188) 
Cancer (122) 

Homicide (78) 

Diseases of Infancy (67) 
Svphilis (53) 


Accidents—not auto (53 


Tuberculosis (151) 
Nephritis (143) 


Pneumonia (119) 


Cancer (73) 

Homicide (64) 
Accidents—-not auto (51) 
Influenza (43) 

Diseases of Infancy (4) 


Heart Disease (337) 
Cancer (120) 
Cerebral Hemorrhage (103) Cerebral Hemorrhage (99 
Nephritis (97 

Pneumonia (86) 

Diseases of Infancy (59 
Accidents—not auto (52) 
Tuberculosis (35 

Auto Accidents (34 
Senility (21) 


WHITE 


1934 1939 


Heart Disease (302) 
Cancer (106) 


Pneumonia (69) 
Nephritis (54) 

Diseases of Infancy (46) 
Tuberculosis (38) 
Accidents—not auto (35) 
Diabetes (19) 


Auto Accidents (17 
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Adequate data on morbidity are not avail- 
able from the U. S. Registration Area. Although 
this information is very necessary and desirable 
for intelligent study of the precursors of prema- 
ture deaths and for the evaluation of medical 
care and health services, and a morbidity report- 
ing plan has been proposed, such a service for 
the nation at large has not been effected. 


However, many state, county, and city health 
departments compile records of reportable dis- 
eases and regularly or occasionally calculate 
rates of incidence. These records and the statis- 
tics of clinics and hospitals which treat both 
races provide a good sample of the comparable 
morbidity for many important diseases. The 
general conclusion, based on these records, is 
that the rates of illness for the Negro and the 
white population at large show a definite excess 
for Negroes, with an attendant large differen- 
tial comparable to that which obtains in mor- 
tality rates. 


This treatise does not exhaust the preponder- 
ant evidence; and it does not include deficien- 
cies in many related essentials which compound 
the problem. However, some of these essentials 


are mentioned for readers who may wish furth«r 
to pursue the subject: Health education for t!: 
people and, as curricular instruction, for hig) 
school and college students ; postgraduate train- 
ing for doctors (physicians and dentists) anil 
nurses; health services for the people and op- 
portunities for doctors and nurses on the statis 
of hospitals, clinics, and health department: ; 
facilities for physically handicapped children 
and for persons suffering from mental and 
nervous diseases; professional services in some 
urban and many rural communities; and, with- 
al, economic and social sufficiency for attain- 
ment of adequate nutrition, good housing, ani 
wholesome recreation. 


These factors affect some groups in both 
races, but the effects are intensified among Ne- 
groes because participation in many resources 
and opportunities is denied them. 


This story has diagnosed the health problem 
of the Negro. Another story should be devoted 
to the remedies at work for the solution of the 
problem, the progress which has been made, and 
proposals for attainment of the fullest possible 
measure of health and social security. 


The Old Gods Are Dead 


By ALEX R. SCHMIDT 


HE gods man knew when he was young are dead, 


The sacrificial flame is gray and cold, 
The priests and sibyls are discredited, 


Their dreams, like children’s tales, have now been told. 


He must find new gods, gods who will not lie, 


Gods understanding, virile and aware 
That wine and bread, not faith, all men live by: 


Then only will he be a worshiper. 


Plain-living gods, who deal in drink and meat, 


In leisure, fellow feeling, warmth and light, 


This hour and now, not in a cloudy seat, 
Gods of the earth and body, human right: 
When man at last holds hands in brotherhood, 


He will be his own man and his own god. 
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This essay won second prize ($25.00) in the 
1941 Scholastic Awards for high school crea- 
tive work in art, literature and music. It will 
be included in the 1941 edition of “Saplings,” 
@ volume which annually contains the best 
work in the literature division of the Scholas- 
tic Awards, and appears in “Opportunity” 
through the courtesy of ‘Scholastic’ Magazine. 


® By DAVID N. PEERY 


HE snow was coming down in slow lazy 
flakes. Miss Seton in her bright blue 
sweater made a pretty picture against the 
blackboard. It wasn’t hard to look at Miss Seton 
with her shiny gold hair and her blue eyes, but 
sometimes it was hard to follow what she was 
saying. She was always talking about America 
. . @ teeming nation of nations. Miss Seton 
said Walt Whitman said that. Vo matter whether 
one traces his Americanism back three centuries 
to the Mayflower or three years to the steerage, 
is not half so important as whether his Ameri- 
canism of today is real and genuine. . . . I 
couldn’t keep my mind on what Miss Seton was 
saying. If only the history period would end. 
I wanted to tell Red about swimming... . . Vo 
gardener transplants a flower by cutting off its 
roots... . What was Miss Seton talking about 


now? No one should deny his heritage through 


fear or shame. . . . Every one should recognize 
his heritage. Tomorrow, class, each one will be 
prepared to discuss the cultural contributions 
that his nationality or race has made to America. 
It’s important to know one’s heritage. Miss 
Seton looked at me. She always looked at me 
when she mentioned race. It made me feel 
warm and good inside. What did my race con- 
tribute? I must think about that—can’t dis- 
appoint Miss Seton. There’s Marian Ander- 
son... Ethel Waters . . . Countee Cullen. . . . 

The bell rang and the class burst from the 
room. 

“Hi, Red.” 

“Hi ya, Nels. What’s new?” That’s the way 
it always was after history class. 

“Not much, except I’m goin’ out for the 
swimming team.” 

“Ya are? That’s pretty swell. You'll make it 
all right.” 

“Hope so,” I said. “I’ve practiced enough.” 

“Say, Nels, there ain’t ever been a colored 
kid on the team, has there?” Red asked. 

“Naw, I guess not. But there’s a beginning 
to everything,” I answered. 

“Yeah, I guess you're right,” I went into the 
study room. I couldn’t study. I laid my head on 
my arms and imagined myself in the place of 
some of the great swimmers. I’ve waited a long 
time for this. Gee, I had always felt that I'd 
be on some swimming team or another. I re- 
membered how thrilled I was when I saw the 
pictures of the Olympic team in a newsreel. 
Suddenly I was back in the little town where I 
had spent most of my childhood. I could see 
it nestled among the green bluffs with the Mis- 
sissippi slithering like an endless python between 
the hills, alongside of the town. 


OW thrilled I was when I was first able to 

dog-paddle out to the crude diving board. It 
was fun looking back that way. How silly I 
must have looked when I first swam the river, 
trying desperately to ride the surface current 
and trying not to fight an undertow. We used 
to have such fun racing against the current. 

I remember the disappointment I felt when 
we moved to Minneapolis, and I had to leave 
the river and bluffs. The sport was never the 
same ; it was so easy to swim in the currentless 
lakes. 

All day I dreamed of swimming. After school 
I walked home with Red Gallagher. When I 


left him at the corner, I broke into a trot. I 
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wondered what Ma would say. I was pretty 
excited when I ran into the kitchen. “Hey, 
Mom! Guess what. I’m getting on the swim- 
ming team at school. I know I'll make a letter.” 

She smiled and said as she always did when 
she was proud, “Come here and give your 
mother a kiss.” 

I kissed her—it didn’t seem like a grown man 
should always be kissing his mother. I was 
seventeen. Then all of a sudden her smile 
vanished. 

“Where do you practice?” Mom asked. 

“At the Builders Club—there isn’t a pool at 
South High.” Mom stood still and looked at 
me thoughtfully for a moment. 

“Nelson,” she said. 

“Huh 

“Don’t you think it would be better to wait 
until next year?” 

“Heck, no. Why should I?” I asked. 

“You practice at the Builders Club. . . .” 

“Yes, but that don’t make any difference. 
They’re swell down there. They want to help 
the kids. The man came out to school one day. 
He said they wanted to make boys better boys.” 

“You'd better wait and talk it over with your 
father.” 

“He won’t be home until tomorrow and the 
team will be picked by then.” 


OM looked at me for a moment the way 
she does when she wants me to read her 

eyes. I wondered if anything was the matter. 

“Oh, Ma, can’t I have a car token? I got 
to be at the club at 5:30,” I pleaded. 

“Wait until your father comes home.” 

I couldn’t think what was wrong with Mom. 
She had always been so proud of my swimming. 

“If I were you. .. .” 

“Aw, Ma,” I pleaded, “I want to go.” 

I always got my way with Mom. She gave me 
a car token and I went over to the drugstore 
to wait for my street car. 

Gardener, a close Negro friend, was looking 
at a magazine. 

“Where ya headin’ for, Nels?” 

“What do ya know? I’m goin’ down to the 
Builders Club for swimming practice.” 

Suddenly Gardener laughed. “Who the hell 
you think you are?” 

“How come? I passed the physical examina- 
ation,” I answered a little angrily. 

I was mixed up for a moment. They don’t 
care what color you are, just so you can swim. 
I glanced up and saw my street car coming. 
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“Pll see you, Gardener,” I said as I left. 

On the street car I watched the trees an! 
houses slip by and thought of the letter I kney 
I'd win. It was getting dark; the street lamps 
had just come on. It was so pretty with the 
heavy layer of freshly fallen snow on everythin:, 
that I got off the car and walked the last fe. 
biocks to the club. 

The large neon light on Rand’s tower behin«! 
Christ’s Chapel clicked on and off. Intermi:- 
tently it threw a soft red image of a cross on 
the high stone steps of the club. I felt good 
as I walked up the red path of light to the door. 

It was cheerful inside. There was a roaring 
fire in the big fireplace. In the cushioned chairs 
young men were reading. The tight-faced little 
man behind the long desk seemed out of place. 
He looked so white sitting beneath the two big 
silk flags crossed on the mahogany panelled wal! 
behind him. 

I ran down the stairs to the pool. I took a 
shower and dived in. I saw many boys I knew 
I could beat. My spirits were high when the 
instructor blew the whistle to line up against 
the wall. 

“Well, fellows,” the coach began, “we're go- 
ing to try a few races to see what division you'll 
fit best in.” 

Three boys immediately took places at the 
edge of the pool. 

“One more,” the coach shouted. I looked 
around. Nobody moved. I waited a second 
more and then took the fourth place. 

Just then the little man at the desk came into 
the room. He went over to the coach. I felt 
someone looking at me. I turned around slowly 
and found myself looking straight into the 
coach’s eyes. All of a sudden I felt very self- 
conscious, me the only black one in the whole 
lot of swimmers. 

The race was about to start. 

“Swimmers ready—-take your marks—-go!” 

A terrific “wham” echoed and_ re-echoed 
through the humid air in the room. 

I took a good lead at the beginning and held 
it. At the last stroke I grabbed the edge of the 
pool and pulled myself out of the water. After 
I caught my breath I walked over and sat down 
beside Red. 

“O.K. fellow, go get dressed.” 


I GOT up and started toward the dressing 
room. As I walked I took my arm in my left 
hand and brushed the beads of water from it. I 
was proud of my brown arms, proud to be a 
Negro. Hadn’t I just won my first race? 
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“Say, Peery—wait a moment.” It was the 
coach. I stopped. Maybe he was going to tell 
me it was a good race, or maybe how to im- 
prove my stroke. 

“Eh... Fessy.” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Well, I don’t know how to say this,” I sensed 
something was wrong. The coach’s face foretold 
the story that he was trying to stammer out. 

“Peery.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well, they—that is—the Builders Club. . . .” 

What's the matter with him? I felt little 
needles run up and down my spine. Maybe | 
didn’t pass the physical exam. 

“You see, Peery, the club doesn’t allow Ne- 
groes to swim in the pool,” the coach blurted 
out. 


“Huh?” I asked blankly. I felt my jaw 
drop. I closed it quickly. I raised my eyes a 
little so I wouldn’t look as startled as I really 
was. What the hell, I wanted to say it out loud. 
Yeah, that’s right! I got to act mad as if me 
and mine weren't to be forever subjected to 
such discrimination. I had to act angry—even 
if I was too shocked to put on much of a show. 


“WWY/HY?” I asked as evenly as I could. I had 

to bite the corners of my mouth to keep my 
lips firm. I really wanted to shout my question at 
him. Why can’t I? I’m going to high school, 
I'm a young man, I—I’m a Christian, too, even 
if I am black; but I couldn’t put my thoughts 
into words. Suddenly I realized I was staring at 
the coach. I dropped my eves. I heard the coach 
still talking. I couldn’t seem to make my mind 
function right. 


“. .. hope you don't hold anything against 
me, Peery.” 


“No, no, coach, of course not. It’s O.K. I 
don't hold it against anyone.” I tried to force 
a smile. No, that was a lie. I hated him. I hated 
them all. Damn the whole lot of them. I was 
hurt too much to understand anything, anything 
except that all my hopes and dreams were shat- 
tered. For the moment nothing else mattered. 


I turned slowly and walked from the room. 
When I reached the dressing room, several of 
the boys came over to me. 

“Nice race, Peery.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Coming out Tuesday ?” 


“Naw, guess not.” 

“How come? Don’t you like it here?” 

“Yeah, sure, you guys are all right.” 

“Aw, come on, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothin’ fellas, never mind.” 

I turned and walked over to the end of the 
bench. The rest of the boys went back to their 
dressing. Red came over and put his hand on 
my shoulder. 

“What’s the matter, Nels. Why aren’t you 
comin’ out? You'll make the team easy.” 

“It ain’t nothin’ except they don’t allow 
colored kids to swim here.” I dropped my eyes 
to the cracks in the concrete floor, so Red 
wouldn’t see the tears that had welled up along 
the rims of my eyes. Red’s hand slid off my 
shoulder. 

“That's a rotten deal, Peery.” 

“Yeah.” 

Red went back to his bench. After I laced up 
my shoes I turned to leave. 

“Wait up, Nels.” It was Red. I didn’t feel 
like being with anyone. Red was all right, but 
I just wanted to be alone. When Red turned 
his back, I left. 

I ran up the stairs and down the long hall 
and out into the night. 

I waited until the neon sign clicked off and 
I went down the dark steps. 


ii seemed to take a long time to get home. 
I got off the street car at the corner. Gard- 
ner was in the drugstore. 

“Hi, Nels. How'd you make out?” 

“O.K. Pretty fair. Pll be seeing you.” 

I didn’t want him to know vet that he was 
right and I was wrong. 

I went up the concrete steps that led to the 
house, two at a time. I would be warm and 
secure in our house. Mom was in the kitchen. 

“How did you make out, Nels?” 

“Not so hot, Ma. Can’t go there anymore.” 

“T was afraid of that. What did they say?” 

“They said . . . well, they didn’t say much. 
Aw, you know how it goes . . . I’m black, ain’t 
1” 

I did not want to talk about it. Besides, I 
had my lessons to get. I reached for my books. 
Tomorrow I would be prepared for Miss Seton’s 
class. Tonight I had discovered my heritage. 
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Jean Betty Lane 


currently the toast of Wilberforce Uni- 

versity. That’s a rather lofty distinction 
for an eighteen-year-old girl. Especially is this 
true in view of the fact that Wilberforce has a 
couple of top-notch football players, Herculean 
Herschel Schnebly and Jim Price; a golden 
glove pugilist, Shelton Bell; and several other 
masculine heroes. 

Stop, however, to consider that at her tender 
age the Wilberforce female cinderpath marvel 
is National AAU titleholder in two sprint events, 
unofficial holder of the women’s world’s record 
in the 100-yard dash, and titular and record 
holder in many meets of both major and minor 
consequence, and you will agree that her 
campus eminence is justified. 
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G AUNT, bespectacled Jean Betty Lane is 


Wilberforce’s 
Mercurial 


Maiden 


Since this article about Miss Lane 
was written, she competed April | 3, 
at Atlantic City, N. J., in he Na- 
tional A.A.U. Indoor Track and Field 
Meet, winning the 50 meter run in 
6.8 and the 200 meter run in 25.1: 
one full second under the official 
world’s record. In this race she de- 
feated Miss Stella Walsh, Polish 


Olympic Star. 


@ By WILLIAM A. BROWER 


If you were on hand at the Central States 
Track and Field Carnival in Cincinnati on May 
26, 1940, you would have seen her smash simul- 
taneously the existing world mark and the ac- 
cepted American standard in a single sprint. 
The international record, which still officially is 
retained by Miss B. Burke, of South Africa, was 
shaved by one-tenth second, while the national 
record, held then by Miss Stella Walsh, Polish- 
American Olympic champion, was bettered by 
two-tenths of a second. 

Last July 6, Jean Betty Lane shouldered her 
way into further national prominence. At the 
National Track and Field Championships, Ocean 
City, N. J., she became a dual AAU queen. 
Not only did she end abruptly the nine-year 
reign of Stella Walsh in the 100-meter class 
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but she captivated the onlookers by running in 
the 50 meter sprint as well. 


The esthetical-minded won't go into any raves 
over Miss Lane. She is not a nymph by any 
means. Nor does she possess an exactly prepos- 
sessing physique. 

But to Jean, these shortcomings in physical 
symmetry are a blessing in disguise. Her gawky 
build affords her long, gangling shanks. When 
sprinting she has the pleasant faculty of con- 
verting them into fluent, graceful strides. These 
give her watchers the impression that her mo- 
tions are being executed with effortlessness and 
case. Apparently she just glides along. 

You are not obliged to take our word for 
Jean’s prowess as a speedster. Simply look at 
these facts and figures: 

At Cedarville (Ohio) High School, where she 
“prepped,” she was a member of the girls’ track 
team for four years. She started her record- 
breaking career early by registering the times of 
5.8 and 11.3 for the 50 and 100-yard dashes, 
respectively, which remain unmatched in the 
Greene County (Ohio) Rural High School 
Meet. She earned four letters during her schol- 
astic career. But the most cherished honor came 
when she was awarded the highly-prized 
“Cedarville Golden Track Shoe,” presented to 
her during her senior year. 

At the 12th Annual Tuskegee Senior Wo- 
men’s Track and Field Meet she emerged as a 
triple winner, running 50 meters in 6.5; 100 
meters in 12.1, and 200 meters in 26.0. (The 
latter is a track record.) Almost single-handedly 
she won for Wilberforce second-place in the 
meet. In recognition of this performance she 
was awarded the Chenaulte Trophy as the out- 
standing female entrant. 

Her record-setting but unofficial 100-vard 
dash was clocked at 10.9 in Cincinnati. In this 
meet she appeared as a member of the Wilber- 
force track squad, comprised otherwise entirely 
of males. She paced her teammates to second 
spot in the meet. 

At the AAU championships, she recorded 
times of 6.6 for 50 meters and 12.0 for 100 
meters. She tied for runner-up honors in scoring 
and received a handsome trophy and two gold 


medals. 


But there’s more to those words and statistics, 
however remarkable they are, than meets the 
eye. Actually, Jean’s formal competitive experi- 
ence has been very limited. Before last year she 
did not participate in a single AAU meet. Her 
accomplishments, therefore, are a genuine in- 
dex to her native track endowments. 


Jean’s unprecedented 100-yard mark of 10.9 
seconds was first officially approved by the Ohio 
Association of AAU on September 18, 1940. 
It was submitted by this body to the national! 
organization. The National AAU Women’s 
Track and Field Committee sanctioned it as a 
national citizen’s record in its annual meeting, 
in December, in Denver, Colo., giving Jean an 
undisputed title. 

Jean gravitated to athletics naturally, or vice 
versa. Born in Cincinnati but reared in the com- 
munity of Wilberforce, she has been exposed to 
hereditary and environmental inducements to- 
ward athletic achievement practically all her 
life. 

Her father, Dr. J. Aubrey Lane, is master 
of at least a half dozen professions. He is a 
veterinarian, bacteriologist, horticulturist, hus- 
bandman, plain farmer, and sports executive. 


In the last-named capacity, he is unexcelled 
in the Midwestern Intercollegiate Conference. 
He is one of the founders, organizers and char- 
ter members of that organization. He has served 
three terms as president and a similar period 
as vice-president. He is now in his second term 
as commissioner of athletics. 


At Wilberforce, where he is a popular dean 
of men, he was executive chairman of the com- 
mittee of athletics for eight years, relinquishing 
that post only to become major domo of Wilber- 
force’s male student body. 

As for Mrs. Lane—well, what alternative did 
she have but to become a devotee of sports? 
When she and “Doc” reached the decision to 
do most everything in unison, she had to make 
that concession, And now that Jean has hoisted 
herself to a posture of near-universal import- 
ance, the accent is ever more imperative. 


Wilberforce is celebrated for turning out fine 
athletic products, individually and collectively. 
A decade or so ago, its football teams ranked 
among the best. Its trackmen have toppled in- 
dividual and relay records at various carnivals. 
Representatives of its boxing teams have done 
extraordinarily well in Golden Glove and other 
amateur tourneys. One, Al Wardlow, won the 
international middleweight crown in 1938. 


With this background and tradition as incen- 
tive, Jean is right at home on the Wilberforce 
athletic field. She is looking forward now to 
competing in all forthcoming AAU programs, 
as well as other key open and invitational 
meets. 

Until last year Jean was trained entirely by 
her father. He was her coach, counselor, travel- 

(Continued on Page 187) 
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E in America and in many other 
W countries have been slowly groping 
our way toward liberalism and dem- 
ocracy. It has been a long, hard trek. We have 
not yet fully reached our goal. Progress has 
come slowly. During the three hundred years of 
colonial and national life, the American people 
have found that freedom is not a gift but is 
something to be fought for inch by inch, to be 
won through wise planning and hard work. 
Each advance is a struggle against greed, an 
even harder struggle against lethargy and stu- 
pidity. 

Today the whole principle of democratic liv- 
ing is under attack. The struggle that is now 
rending the world is between the Nazi doctrine 
of suppression, race hate, religious intolerance, 
and the American ideal that all groups have 
full opportunity to live their own lives and that 
the very fact of diversity adds to the richness 
and strength of society. 

America will have to fight with wisdom and 
might if she is to defend her faith. And she 
will have to continue to build more and more 
strongly the ramparts of her own social struc- 
ture if democracy is to survive, if the order we 
are defending is to prove worthy of the defense. 

We in America are committed to our ideal— 
but we have never fully realized it. We have 
grossly discriminated against Negroes. We have 
practically wiped out the Indians who were the 
original owners of the continent, and to such 
Indians as survive we are only beginning to 
grant some freedom for their own ways of life. 
There is jealousy and prejudice against Jews. 
There is mistrust of the Catholic Church and 
snobbery toward its members. Settlers from 
eastern Europe and Asia, no matter how orderly 
and loyal, are still often subject to suspicion. 

The most striking flaw in our democracy is 
our treatment of Negroes. Our attitude toward 
this race, which makes up one tenth of our en- 
tire population, more than one quarter of the 
historic region of the South, is a threat to the 
whole theory and practice of democracy. So 
long as we degrade one segment of the people 
we set a pattern of caste and discrimination that 
may easily be transferred to other groups. No 
race or class can be firmly assured of fair play 
so long as we continue to treat any group un- 
fairly. Consideration for the Negro rests not 
merely on the grounds of humanity and char- 
ity ; it rests on the solid base of enlightened self- 
ishness. It is a question not only of the rights of 
the Negroes themselves: it is a question of the 
total health and strength of the nation. 

We cannot have an enlightened democracy 
with one great group living in ignorance. We 
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cannot have a healthy nation with one tenth 
of the people ill-nourished, sick, harboring 
germs of disease which recognize no color line, 
obey no Jim Crow laws. We cannot have a 
nation orderly and sound with one group so 
ground down and thwarted that it is almost 
forced into unsocial attitudes and crime. We 
cannot come to our full vigor in the arts unless 
we give scope to the talents of that race which 
has proved itself most creative in all forms of 
art and expression. We cannot come to full 
prosperity with one great group so ill-trained 
that it cannot work skilfully, so poor that it 
cannot buy goods. 

The Emancipation Proclamation seventy-five 
years ago struck the shackles from the Negro 
slaves. But that edict gave freedom of person 
only. All the essential marks of free men have 
had to be won by hard and painful struggle: 
education, health, self-reliance, economic pros- 
perity. While much is still to be won, progress 
has been substantial. 

Literacy, which marked but five percent of 
the race at emancipation, has swelled to over 
85 percent—a higher literacy rate than that 
for the total population in many countries of 
Europe or the Americas. Negro children, who 
seventy-five years ago were denied access to ed- 
ucation by the laws of many states, are now in 
school in steadily rising numbers: over two and 
a half million in elementary and secondary 
schools, over forty thousand in colleges. And 
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this is mot mere routine school attendance. 
Many individuals are showing highest attain- 
ment in science and literature and the whole 
range of scholarship. Meanwhile, in the South 
several Negro colleges have standards fully equal 
to those of their white neighbors. Fisk and 
Atlanta and Howard are among the educational 
leaders of the country regardless of race, while 
Tuskegee and Hampton and, more recently, 
the Fort Valley State College of Georgia, have 
set fresh patterns in education that are widely 
copied. 

In health, while conditions are still far below 
any decent American average, Negro death 
rates have come down from an estimated 32 per 
thousand in 1890 to about 15 per thousand to- 
day. While the Negro rate still contrasts poorly 
with the national average of 11.2, it is practic- 
ally on a level with the averages of such coun- 
tries as France and Italy whose recent annual 
death rates were 15.5 and 13.7. A small but 
increasingly well-qualified group of Negro phy- 
sicians, nurses, and public health officers are 
leading the slow trek of the race toward sound 
health. Well-organized hospitals in a score of 
cities, staffed by Negro physicians and nurses, 
are bases for steady improvement in medical 
standards. 

The Negro still furnishes an undue percent- 
age of crime and delinquency. A part of this 
statistical showing is due to the tendency of 
police to arrest Negroes much more casually 
than whites and of many judges too readily to 
assume their guilt. There are thousands of piti- 
ful cases of the jailing of innocent Negroes just 
as there have been hundreds of cases of mob vio- 
lence against Negroes who were not even on the 
scene of any crime. Even so, the Negro shows a 
record of actual delinquency beyond his propor- 
tion of the population. The causes are easily seen 
in conditions which the nation can remedy if it 
sets about it earnestly: lack of facilities for re- 
creation; congested housing, with red light dis- 
tricts and lawless gangs often pushed into his 
residential section; lack of adequate schools to 
occupy his time and interest; limited openings 
for employment or any regular part in eco- 
nomic life; a “low ceiling” of opportunity which 
thwarts his normal desires and ambitions. 

In economic status it is hard to get accurate 
figures. Certainly Negroes are below other large 
groups of the population in income and in prop- 
erty ownership. They currently furnish more 
than twice their quota of relief cases. On the 
other hand, there is some evidence of progress. 
Nearly 700,000 Negroes own their own homes, 
almost double the number of home owners of 
1900. In spite of recent tribulations of the 


farmers, over 150,000 Negroes own their own 
farms, a total of eleven and a half million acres, 
more than the acreage of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island taken together or 
about one-third of the State of Alabama. The 
value of these farms and homes comes to the 
impressive figure of two billion dollars. While 
the depression has cut the income of Negro 
workers, as of all workers, the Negro has been 
steadily advancing in the range of his occupa- 
tions. During recent decades, teaching and the 
professions and goverment service have steadily 
expanded and now give careers of some dis- 
tinction to 160,000 of this race. 

The Negro has made unique contributions to 
the arts. He has furnished America’s distinctive 
folk music and folk art: the spirituals, jazz and 
swing, the dance, and the folklore. This creative- 
ness, swelling up in an cbullient race, is now 
finding expression in the more sophisticated 
forms of the fine arts: literature, drama, musica! 
composition, painting and sculpture. Both in 
the art of infusing the humblest living with 
zest and rhythm and in all forms of folk and 
fine arts, this race is a lively leaven in American 
life. 

Negroes are no longer simply a people of the 
rural South. They have spread throughout the 
nation until more than one fifth of the total 
number are in the North and more than one 
quarter are in cities and towns both North and 
South. New York City alone has more Negroes 
than Kentucky or West Virginia. Chicago and 
Philadelphia each has more than two hundi@d 
thousand, while around one hundred thousand 
each are crowded into Washington, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Atlanta, and New Orleans. 
Fifty thousand are in the new city of Los An- 
geles on the Pacific Coast. Though urban life 
swiftly checks the Negro birth rate, the new dis- 
tribution is in general good for all concerned. 
It removes the acute pressure in the South and 
makes the Negro a constituent part of the gen- 
eral American people. 

Slowly Negroes have been given more free- 
dom and wider opportunity. They have made 
the most of the new openings and built a life 
fuller and happier for themselves and richer and 
stronger for the nation. The masses are still far 
below the average American standard in almost 
every phase. They are therefore still far from 
making their full contribution to American 
culture and prosperity. We must go much fur- 
ther in equalizing opportunities before Democ- 
racy can be anything but a high-sounding term 
to Negroes or have any real meaning as a way 
of life in America. 


worker told the boy. 

“I can’t add,” the boy replied. “If I 
can’t find a job in the Defense Program here 
in the North even, what chance have I got? 
Why should I bother?” 

“But you could enlist. That part of the De- 
fense Program is open to you.” 

“If my dad had been an Armenian or any 
other European emigrant, even a German or 
Italian, I would enlist right now. But I'm Ed 
Mason’s son and nobody in my family was ever 
good at arithmetic.” 

“Ability in arithmetic hasn’t got a thing to 
do with it,” the social worker objected. 

“Just the same, I’m Ed Mason’s son and 
you’re not. Maybe I have no better head for 
figures than my dad had—that’s what I’m talk- 
ing about... . / And will you be there to tell me 
what to do then?” 

“Say what you mean and stop bush-beating. 
I’ve got others to interview.” 

“You're a social worker. You're paid to lis- 
ten. If I’ve got to rattle every skeleton in my 
closet to get help I'll do it. God knows I need 
it! When I tell about my dad, you'll see what 
I mean.” 

“T’m listening.” 

“Dad wasn’t good at figures but he came 
back from the World War a hero. 

If he had been able to put two and two to- 
gether right he might have kept out of trouble 
when he got back. Oh, he knew two and two 
were four. That made sense to him. But when 
he came in contact with those clever minds to 
whom everything is relative, to whom two twos 
might be twenty-two—or four, depending on 
the way you put them together, he was lost. 

For example, dad thought it was all right 
for our Democracy to train immigrants and the 
sons of immigrants at West Point and Annapolis 
for active commissions in our Army and Marine 
forces, and pay their salaries out of taxes he 
helped pay. 

But why fathers and sons of a group of Amer- 
icans, who had fought for America in every 
war, from Crispus Attucks who shed first blood 
in the Revolutionary War, to himself who fought 
in the World War, should be denied equal right 
to the same privilege was more than he could 
figure. 

Dad wasn’t dumb, don’t think that. I am 
just trying to show you how much he knew— 
except how two and two were twenty-two. 

He just couldn’t put two and two together 
right all the time. If he could have he might 
never have come back to Canebrake, maybe 
not even back to the U. S. He might have 
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stayed in France to fight in the front-line 
trenches some more, this time against Hitler, to 
make the world safe for Democracy again. 

Up until the World War, before Dad got to 
be a hero and the bravest man in Canebrake 
County fighting in it, he always knew the right 
answer. Till then, Canebrake credited nobody 
as being braver or owning more fertile tobacco 
fields than Mr. Dutch Doych. Ten thousand 
tillable acres Mr. Dutch had, tended by a hun- 
dred blacks and their entire families which in- 
cluded my own. 

But nobody knew how really brave Mr. 
Dutch was till the day Dad got back home. Mr. 
Dutch was on hand to meet the soldier train 
with the rest of us. When it pulled in the sta- 
tion he ran forward on the platform to the 
three jim-crow coaches behind the engine’s 
smokestack, where he knew he would find Dad. 

Dad saw him first.” 

* * * 

“Hidy, Mr. Dutch,” he said. 

Mr. Dutch nodded his greeting, and like one 
determined not to be caught off guard by a 
surprise blow, cautiously watched every move- 
ment of Dad’s khaki-clad figure. 

“While you’re here Ed, I want to tell you 
and all the boys who worked for me before you 
went to war to report for work in the morn- 
ing—I’m short of hands.” 
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Nobody answered. 

‘You heard me, Ed—the rest of you, too, 
who worked for me,” Mr. Dutch hollered, while 
he looked squarely into Dad’s broad brown 
face, into his brown eyes that burned with fury. 
“| want you all on time, too. I don’t care if 
you all have ‘craw de gears’.” 

Which they didn’t have except Dad, who had 
the only one in the County. 

“Don’t act foolish, Mr. Dutch,” a white 
sergeant put in. 

Both the white and colored soldiers seemed 
about to tear Mr. Dutch apart then, but the 
sweeping surge of relatives, wives and sweet- 
hearts smothered artagonism under joyful em- 
braces and kisses. 

However, uneasiness had crept into the joy- 
ful homecoming of these victors for democracy, 
and tormented the happy occasion like a guilty 
conscience. 

The strangeness of white soldiers—about to 
side with their black buddies against Mister 
Dutch—-scared everybody down in Canebrake— 
black and white alike—except Mr. Dutch. 

It just made him mad. When he shouted 
this time, his right hand was under the left 
lapel of his frock coat. His thin V-shaped face 
was pinched into poniard sharpness. His eyes 
had a hard, beady brightness like sparkling 
jewels in a dagger handle upraised for the death 
thrust. 

“Canebrake won't tolerate no foreign French 
ideas, so don’t try forcing them down our 
throats. Black is still black and white is free, 
white and twenty-one. You're back in America, 
by God!” 


* * 


Next morning, Dad reported for work just like 
he did before he went to war. It was Friday in 
tobacco-planting time. Dad came wearing his 
croix de guerre pinned to his overalls at about 
the same place a policeman wears his badge. 

Mr. Dutch was already there and walked up 
to Dad to get a good look at the medal. Then 
he unfastened it and took it off to see how it 
would look pinned to his own breast. Dad 
didn’t say a word till Mr. Dutch asked: 

“How'd you come to own such a fine watch 
fob, Ed?” 

“Ah win it fightin’, Mr. Dutch,” Dad said. 

“This French trinket makes you just about 
the bravest man in Canebrake, don’t it, Ed?” 
“Nawsuh. You jes has to be brave fo’ you gits 
it. 


Mr. Dutch unpinned the medal and handed 
it back to Dad. 

“I wouldn’t wear this to work everyday, Ed. 
I'd put it away with my uniform.” 


It was easy to see that Mr. Dutch—his 
hands, too, everybody but Dad, whose vision 
had been warped in the war—knew he had 
done wrong by wearing that medal to work. 

Morning passed into lunch time with every- 
body avoiding Dad. He tried to be friendly, 
he tried to engage in their banter, but none 
would talk to him except to give short answers. 
He quit trying when he heard one of the hands 
whisper : 

“Ef'n Ed didn’ have no mo’ sense than to 
win that medal fo’ killin’ white fo’kses when 
he were away to war—he sho oughter have mo’ 
sense than to wear it when he’s back.” 

The hands were so uneasy Dad didn’t join 
the group that gathered to sit on the ground 
while they ate lunch. Instead he moved away 
and ate his lunch standing up under a shade 
tree. 

Mr. Dutch saw how Dad was acting when 
he galloped up on horseback. 

“What's the trouble, Ed?” He didn’t wait 
for Dad to answer. 

“I won't stand for you spreading sedition 
among my other niggers, Ed. Get that in your 
head right now.” 

This didn’t add up for Dad. He didn’t know 
what Mr. Dutch meant. His face went dead 
white. He stood there fingering his medal. He 
didn’t answer. 

He dropped his eyes from looking into Mr. 
Dutch’s own. He remembered that Mr. Dutch 
would have been no less than a major or col- 
onel if he had passed his physical examination ; 
that he had been commanded by men in the 
army who talked, thought and acted like Mr. 
Dutch, who held important posts because they 
knew their Manual of Arms. 

Dad still said nothing when he saw fear and 
even malicious joy in a few faces of the group 
from whom he had the right to expect only 
support and sympathy. He said nothing after 
Mr. Dutch rode away. 

Lunch over, Dad, driving the team that 
hauled the barrels of water needed to set the 
tobacco plants, pushed himself and his team 
furiously. The last time he went to refill the 
barrels out of the big pond back of the barn, 
one of the mules got balky. Dad began to fire- 
cracker his bull-whip over the heads of his 
mules with explosive cracks, at the same time 
yelling : 

“Gee up theah, sah!” 

The balky mule lunged and the team slipped 
in the slick mud, falling down in the shallow 
water at the pond’s edge. Dad yelled for help. 
Mr. Dutch came down from the big house on 
the run. When he saw his mules down in the 
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traces struggling in the water his long sun- 
browned face turned the color of fresh liver. 

“Why, damn your black soul, Ed! What 
are you trying to do—drown my mules?” 

Dad got down in the water and with the help 
of two others unhitched the team. When the 
mules were out of the pond Mr. Dutch drew 
a pistol on Dad. 

“I’ve got a notion to send you to hell! Get 
down on your belly and crawl in the mud like 
you made my mules do.” 

“It were a acciden’, Mr. Dutch.” 

Mr. Dutch was adamant: 

“Get down on your hands and knees in that 
water. I don’t allow nobody to mistreat my 
mules !”” 

Dad had no choice. 

“Now crawl clear across that pond on your 
hands and knees,” Mr. Dutch ordered. 

“Ah cain’ swim, Mr. Dutch.” 

“You can wade,” Mr. Dutch retorted. “I 
don’t care how you cross it—just so it’s on your 
hands and knees.” 

Dad was forced farther out into the pond 
and began floundering in the deeper water. He 
gagged and choked. The filthy water strangled 
him. 
Mr. Dutch got to laughing at Dad then like 
he did always when one of his Negroes did 
something funny. 

“Ed looks like he'll drink up all that filthy 
water before he drowns,” he said. 

Mr. Dutch put away his gun while he 
watched Dad flailing the water like a great 
wounded bird flapping his wings in fury 
against water from which he is too wounded 
to rise. 

“You can come out now, Ed,” Mr. Dutch 
called. 

When Dad did, Mr. Dutch reached for his 
gun again. Dad was acting like he'd gone 
crazy. He was running the minute his feet 
touched the bank. Cutting away from Mr. 
Dutch to the left, he ran through a thicket of 
needle pointed thorns. Scratched and bleeding, 
he came out of the thicket, running blindly, his 
eyes closed to keep the hot blood out. Running 
faster and faster—now with no sense of direc- 
tion—he crashed head-on into the side of the 
barn with the drive of a mad ram. 

Dad lay motionless by the barn. When no- 
body made any move, Mr. Dutch ordered four 
of his hands to pick Ed up and carry him home. 
Dad was just coming to when they put him 
down in our hut. The four who brought him 
told us what happened. 

“Mammy, Mr. Dutch—ah jes bound rkill 
Dad moaned. 
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“You jes’ lay right quiet tll de ol’ debbil cic 
down in you,” his mammy told him. You'll fee! 
diffunt in de mawnin’.” 

When Dad didn’t report for work next mor:.- 
ing Mr. Dutch came:after him. Dad came out 
of the shack to talk to him. Mr. Dutch didn't 
even glance at the strips of sheet Dad had his 
head bandaged with. 

“Coming to work, Ed?” 

“Ah'm sick.” 

“You've been causing trouble ever since you 
came back from the French war. You got to 
stop it!” 

“Ah ain’ mean to cause no trouble, Mr. 
Dutch.” 

“So you're calling me a liar!” 

Mr. Dutch snatched out his gun to smack 
Dad with the barrel. Dad didn’t stand there *to 
take his medicine.’ 

“Don't you run, Ed.” 

Mr. Dutch was chasing him now with his 
drawn pistol. Dad ran behind one of the big oaks 
close by. Mr. Dutch rushed in close to draw a 
bead on him. 

Dad’s quick grab for the gun missed when he 
first lunged from behind the tree. They clinched. 
Mr. Dutch ground his teeth into Dad’s shoulder. 
Dad managed to close on the menacing gun 
arm with both hands. Mr. Dutch’s gouging 
left thumb was caught in Dad’s mouth. When 
the weapon went off between their struggling 
bodies both men staggered back. 

Dad was shot, but he was holding the gun 
now. 

“Give me my gun, Ed.” 

Mr. Dutch walked toward Dad, hand out- 
stretched confidently for the gun. Dad's finger 
tightened on the trigger with the steady im- 
perceptible pressure of the trained marksman. . .. 

Mr. Dutch jerked up straight and stood as 
though rooted to the spot. 

“I never thought you'd do it, Ed. I guess 
the trouble is: a lot of you niggers don’t know 
the war is over.” 

“Who won?” Dad asked. Then, as though 
ashamed of his question, his eyes shining like 
one gone delirious, he added, “Till us ’mericans 
got to Europe them Germans was tryin’ to prove 
on’y the ’pressors had the right to live —that 
the ‘pressed must die. We show’d ’um the ’pres- 
sors an’ ‘pressed die together-——in the end got to 
die together.” 

“You got to be a smart nigger, didn’t you, 
Ed? You cain’t forget the war?” 

“Fo'git it! Look!” 

Dad sat down heavily with an effort that 
ripped open the front of his shirt. Mr. Dutch, 
(Continued on Page 188) 
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old community, as far as American com- 

munities are concerned. As a seacoast town 
and a trade center she has enjoyed a life of 
culture and refinement which only wealth and 
leisure can afford. Because of her important 
position in world affairs in the early days she 
formed a hub around which the world outside 
tended to revolve. She had impressed upon her 
the best and the worst that the outside had to 
offer, both in human material and in culture ; 
in thought and in action. 

This heterogeneity of cultures and races re- 
sulted very early into the crystallization of classes 
and cliques; each group tending to live in its 
own little world and to ignore, and be ignored 
by, the members of the out-group. Charleston 
developed at the top her “Brahmin” caste and 
at the bottom her “untouchables.” And _ be- 
tween these emerged all shades and conditions. 
In the days of slavery there were even the aristo- 
cratic slaves as well as the despicable or out- 
caste field hands; there was the aristocratic free 
Negro—proud, refined, pious, independent and 
class-conscious; and there was the dependent, 
parasitic, demeaning, uncouth free Negro. Each 


L: is well known that Charleston is a very 


of these groups found a niche in the system and 
helped to shape the patterns of culture which 
we now have. 

As in all old, well-established communities, 
Charleston has a top and a bottom in the Negro 
world today; though this condition may be less 
perceptible than in the old social order. Those 
at the top are more or less successful in insulat- 
ing themselves from the more sordid, demean- 
ing, deteriorating conditions of the society. On 
the other hand, the masses at the bottom are 
the helpless, defenseless victims of the worst 
conditions to which the competitive struggle 
can subject mankind. While those at the top are 
spared some of the most pernicious and eroding 
effects of such a state of affairs, even they inevi- 
tably bear some of the burdens which such cir- 
cumstances unload upon the society. 


A CURSORY examination of the facts per- 

taining to the role of the Negro in Charles- 
ton brings out in bold relief some very discon- 
certing conditions under which the masses of 
the group now live in this city. When the last 
census was taken, 30.4 percent of Charleston 
County’s Negro population above the age of 10 
years could not read or write. This was 4.2 
percent higher than the state average and about 
12 percent higher than the lowest county in the 
state, Greenville. Moreover, at that same time, 
of the 19,164 Negro children of school age— 
6-20 years—only a little over 12,000 were in 
school; 11,749 were in the first seven grades. 
And 7,251 of this number were in the first three 
grades. In other words, there were only 3,498 
pupils distributed among the four grades above 
the third year in school. 

Moreover, the mortality rate among Negroes 
in Charleston is alarmingly high. For the white 
population it was 16.7 per 1,000 in 1920, 14.6 
per 1,000 in 1930 and 14.5 per 1,000 in 1931. 
There was, therefore, a decrease over this period 
of time of 2.2 percent in the death rate for the 
white population. In the meantime, the death 
rate for Negroes in 1920 was 31.6 per 1,000; 
33.0 in 1930 and 33.6 in 1931. Not only was 
the death rate alarmingly high in the first place 
but it even increased by 2.0 percent over the 
ten-year period. 

Another index which reflects a low economic 
and cultural level for the Negro is his high 
birthrate. While the Negro population is about 
6,000 less than the white population, the former 
group had 32 more births in 1931 than the lat- 
ter group. The Negro population was 28,088 ; 
the white population was 34,177. There were 
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in that year 814 Negro births and 772 white 
births. 

Still another indication of the character of 
a people’s status is shown by the vital statis- 
tics for their infants. All intelligent, health- 
minded, integrated groups try to prevent the 
race from dying at the roots. There are only 4 
counties out of the 46 counties in South Caro- 
lina with as high an infant mortality rate as 
Charleston County. In 1930 there were 161.5 
deaths of infants per 1,000 births before the first 
birthday; for the whites it was 46.2. In 1937 
7.4 Negro mothers out of 1,000 lost their lives 
in childbirth, while 5.3 white mothers lost their 
lives. These infant deaths do not include the 
stillbirths. In 1931 there were 81 Negro still- 
births and only 4 white stillbirths. Among other 
things, this condition shows the absence of care 
or proper medical supervision during a most 
critical period in the life of the expectant mother 
and the unborn child. This probably mirrors a 
situation of poverty as well as ignorance. 


LL serious students of society and of human 

nature recognize the family as the cornerstone 
of community life. It is the cradle in which hu- 
man nature and personality are formed. It is the 
medium through which the culture of the group 
is kept alive and transmitted to the newcomer. 
Therefore, it has also come to be just as strong- 
ly recognized that a poorly or loosely integrated 
family forms a medium for the development 
of disintegrated personalities, leading to crime 
and vice. About one-fourth of Charleston’s Ne- 
gro female population is widowed, divorced or 
otherwise separated from their husbands. Of 
the 20,259 women above 15 years of age, about 
4,700 are members of broken homes. This is 
not only a high figure for the state, it is also 
a high figure for the nation as a whole. Blanche 
Weill, in a study of the adjustment problems 
of children, gives the broken home as one of 
forty factors which, if present in the home, will 
cause the maladjustment of the growing child. 
Every other student of delinquent problems 
seems to concur in this conclusion. 

The Negro in Charleston apparently also 
ranks very low in home ownership. Home owner- 
ship, in itself, need not be one of the social 
virtues. In large northern industrial centers the 
home ownership pattern is indeed very weak. 
The high rate of mobility and change make it 
unprofitable and undesirable to risk large in- 
vestments in immobile property. But in the 
southern part of the United States, where the 
processes of change in society are relatively slow, 
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the home ownership pattern is highly accent: |. 
There is only one other city in the South wh 
as many “Negroes per home owned” as Char}: s- 
ton and that city is Savannah, Georgia. Th: ¢ 
are thirty-one Negroes per home owned in 
Charleston while there are thirteen’ wh ic 
persons per home owned. The status of the >» - 
groes in a few of our southern cities, in tis 
respect, might be cited. In Nashville there . :¢ 
12 Negroes for every home owned; Houst:n, 
Texas, 12; Norfolk, Va., 18; Richmond, \ 
19; Louisville, Kentucky, 17; New Orleans, 
La., 28; Charleston,,S. C., 31; and Savannah, 
Ga., 33. 

Now the question may be legitimately aid 
reasonably asked: How can or may we account 
for the conditions which the above array of fiz- 
ures represent ? 

The City of Charleston is surrounded by a 
rather heavy Negro rural population. There 
are 26,750 members of this racial group resid- 
ing in the rural area of this county. This is the 
heaviest population of its kind in the state with 
one exception, Orangeburg County, which has 
a rural population of 36,688. In the last twenty 
years this segment of Charleston County’s pop- 
ulation has of necessity been rather mobile. In 
its flight from dwindling agricultural opportuni- 
ties it has sought refuge first in the cities which 
were most easily accessible. Thus I suspect 
Charleston became a kind of haven for the 
Negro peasant from the Islands and the farms. 
For a long time this group was relatively isolat- 
ed and cut off from contacts with city life. It 
was untouched and undisturbed by the patterns 
of life which comprise the modus operandi of 
city life. It is true that the traders and the 
peddlers have always come to the city to dis- 
pose of their goods but the total life of the 
isolated folk was not essentially touched by these 
relationships. It is notorious that these simple 
folk built up in the course of time a set of 
“groupways” and a culture which was unique. 
Their mode of worship; their beliefs about the 
ways of caring for the sick; of rearing children; 
of propitiating evil influences; and their ways 
of making a living—all of their behavior revolv- 
ing around the major concerns of life were spun, 
so to speak, out of the soil on which they lived 
and with which they worked. 


"HERE is probably no other city in South 

Carolina, and for that matter a very few in 
America, where city life affected so slightly the 
life of people that were as close as Charleston 
was to the Islands. On the one hand, there were 
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the Islands with the large homogeneous, unlet- 
tered, naive, superstitious peasant population. 
And on the other hand, there was Charleston 
with her class-conscious, sophisticated, urbane, 
city population. In her community could be 
found the highly educated and the poorly 
trained, the professional and skilled workers 
and the unskilled day workers; the relatively 
rich and the extremely poor; the slum dwellers 
and the inhabitants of restricted streets and 
zones. In other words, the city presented a med- 
ley of heterogeneous cultural and racial cle- 
ments. 

In the last quarter of this century the rural 
dweller has tended more and more to invade 
the city in search of larger opportunities. The 
results in many cases have been the disorganiza- 
tion of the person. The rural invaders have 
neither been freely accepted by the Charles- 
tonian nor has the community provided facilities 
and organizations for incorporating them into 
the community life. Generally their color of 
skin; their speech peculiarities; the awkward- 
ness and apparent backwardness in social inter- 
course have doomed them to live in their own 
mental ghettos. 


pe VEN in the churches they are not complete- 

ly incorporated into the fashions of city wor- 
ship and thus there are instances in which they 
continue to worship as they did in the old cul- 
ture. With the rebuffing influences to which 
they are exposed in the Negro community, it is 
fair to say that an adherence to the old ways 
is necessary for the maintenance of a minimum 
of balance and poise. But at the same time these 
primitive ways can by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion endure for long under urban conditions. 
It is then that the retardation in the processes 
of assimilation results in maladjustment and dis- 
organization. Some of the indices of maladjust- 
ment are: crime, divorce, illegitimacy, desertion, 
poor health, high mortality rates and poverty. 
In all places, wherever such conditions exist, the 
outcaste group is forced to live in areas where 
the most eroding effects of the community play 
upon their lives. In Charleston you may find 
such groups heavily concentrated in areas known 
by such descriptive names as Little Italy, Death 
Valley, Rotten Borough, West End, South 
Side, Do As You Choose Alley and Gadsden 
Green. 


A careful study would no doubt portray a 
very similar condition in the white community. 
Recently a committee of white citizens peti- 
tioned the City Council to take immediate steps 
to remove the “red light” district from their 


surroundings. The reasons which the committee 
gave for making this request were as follows: 


1. Its proximity to Memminger High School 
and the passing of our girls through these 
streets to attend school is detrimental to 
their moral well-being. Memminger 
school being our only girls’ high school, 
this immoral atmosphere affects girls in 
every section of our city. 

2. Its influence on the growing boys and 
young men of our city is a reflection on 
the parents and those in authority who 
permit such conditions to exist. 

3. Since the number of men in service is 
steadily increasing in Charleston and its 
immediate vicinity, we feel that such in- 
fluences as now exist in this location are 
detrimental to them and our part in na- 
tional defense. 

4. Two of our large churches are located 
in this neighborhood, this necessitating 
those attending services passing directly 
through this area. 

5. Its proximity to the shopping district 
makes it objectionable to the tourists as 
well as our own people. 

6. In view of the fact that Robert Mills 
Manor (a federal housing project) has 
been erected adjoining this section, we 
feel that a general clearing should be 
carried out at this time.* 


ALDERMAN Rittenberg said the red light 
district had existed now for a century. 

These situations offer both a challenge and 
an opportunity for the church, the school and 
the community to work in behalf of human wel- 
fare and justice. If it is the function of the 
school to meet needs that are not being ade- 
quately met by other agencies in the commun- 
ity, then the obligation of the educator and the 
school is not only clear but inescapable. It 
is incumbent upon the school to work out or to 
adopt those techniques, procedures and methods 
which will encourage and bring to full realiza- 
tion the aptitudes, abilities and potentialities of 
every child. This means first of all a sympathetic 
and intelligent understanding of the child’s own 
world. And it means in the second place the dis- 
position and ability to so organize the resources 
of that world as to give wholesome expression 
to the fundamental impulses and urges of the 
individual. 

*“End to Redlight District is Asked.” 


Editorial, 
News and Courier, February 12, 1941. ‘ 
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WILLIAM PICKENS APPOINTED 
TO DEFENSE SAVINGS STAFF 


The appointment of William Pickens, director of 
branches of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, as staff assistant on the Treas- 
ury’s Defense Savings Staff was announced by Secretary 
Morgenthau on May 12. 


DEAN DIXON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN 
REQUEST PROGRAM FOR FIRST LADY 


On Sunday, May 18, the Dean Dixon Symphony 
Orchestra, Dean Dixon, conductor, played a special 
request program for Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt at 
the Hecksher Theatre, New York City. The program 
received favorable comment in the metropolitan press. 
Virgil Thomson, music critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune said, “. . . His control over both rhythm and 
sonority is authoritative, effective. His string section 
plays together; his brasses and woodwinds are neatly 
balanced to support it; the sonority of the whole is alive 
and well tuned. Lively too and well sustained are his 
interpretative conceptions. . . . Of all the amateur and 
other neighborhood orchestras I have heard, his plays 
with the greatest sweep and freedom. 

“This freedom is not achieved at the expense of de- 
tail work, for everywhere there is evidence of careful 
drill and an awareness of delicacy. . .” 

Mr. Dixon is 26 years of age. He received his Master's 
degree at the Juilliard Graduate School of Music and 
is now working at Columbia on a Ph.D. thesis: “The 
Justification for Editing Classical Scores.” He founded 
the Symphony Orchestra, which has amateur but well 
drilled players of every race. The orchestra rehearses 


* 


weekly and gives one concert a year. ~_ 


___ 


Margaret Williams 


KANSAS CITY BUSINESS WOMAN MANAGES 
FINANCE CORPORATION 

Miss Margaret Williams, of Kansas City, Mo., man- 
ages the Peoples Finance Corporation of that city, 
which does an annual business of $250,000. After 
specializing in commercial and_ secretarial work in 
high school and college, Miss Williams began work 
with the corporation in 1927 as bookkeeper and cashier 
In twelve years she was managing the business. The 
corporation started with Negro business 
and professional men, and _ its stock- 
holders today are black and white and 
its patrons are of both races. The or- 


| 


Dean Dixon leads his Symphony Orchestra in a Rehearsal for the Concert 


at the Hecksher Theatre. 


ganization handles loans, savings certifi- 
cates, insurance of all kinds, manage- 
ment of property, and executes incom: 
tax returns and other legal instruments 
for its clients. 
* 
TWO URBAN LEAGUES OBSERVE 
ANNIVERSARIES OF SERVICE 
The Detroit Urban League, John ( 
Dancy, director, celebrated its twentv- 


fifth anniversary on May 22, with a din- 
ner meeting at the Lucy Thurma: 
YWCA of that city. The Detroit Fre¢ 
Press published a “Biography in Brief 


of Mr. Dancy, designating him as “on: 
of Detroit's chief assets.” 

The New Jersey Urban League, Har- 
old A. Lett, executive secretary, an- 
nounced observance of its twenty-fourth 
year of service in Newark and the Stat 
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of New Jersey at a din- 
ner meeting held April 30 
in the auditorium of the 
Second Presbyterian 
Church House in Newark. 
* * 
ART INSTRUCTOR 
RECEIVES PRIZE 

Miss Lois M. Jones, in- 
structor in art at Howard 
Lniversity, was awarded 
the Robert Woods Bliss 
Prize of $50.00 for land- 
scape painting at the 50th 
annual exhibition of the 
Society of Washington 
\rtists, which was held at 
the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art recently. 

The competition was 
open to artists of all races 
residing in the District of 
Columbia, Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Miss Jones received her 
award for a painting en- 
titled “Indian Shops at 
Gay Head.” 

* * * 
GEORGE R. ARTHUR, YMCA EXECUTIVE 
OF CHICAGO, DIES 

George Robert Arthur, director of YMCA work for 
colored people in Chicago, executive secretary of th: 
Wabash Avenue Branch of the YMCA and secretary of 
the Board of Provident Hospital, died May 26. Mr. 
Arthur was a former member of the staff of the 
Rosenwald Fund and was widely known through- 
out the country for his work with the Fund and 
in the field of interracial relations. Born in Baltimore, 
the son of Robert N. and Mary J. Arthur, Mr. Arthur 
attended the public schools of that city and later studied 
in London. He was 62 years of age at the time of his 
death. 

* * * 
CALIFORNIA NYA REPORTS PROGRESS 
IN SERVICE TO NEGRO YOUTH 

Robert E. Brown, Jr., assistant, Division of Youth 
Personnel of the National Youth Administration for 
California, states that: 

“One answer to the evident need of the participation 
of Negro youths on the extensive program of NYA is 
the fact that over 300,000 youths in the United States 
have been included since 1935. 

“In California, the number of Negro youths on the 
NYA out-of-school program has almost tripled during 
the past six months. The September 30, 1940 count 
totaled 462 or 5.5 percent of a case load of 8,475 while 
the February 28, 1941 total was 1,237 or 6.2 percent 
of a case load of 19,656. This increase is the result of 
the added appropriation of funds and the combined 
efforts of the staff. The Negro staff members who were 
placed on the NYA program in September of 1940 
have given valuable advice on the needs and desires 
of Negro youth throughout the state.” 


A meeting of the Negro Advisory Board of the California NYA. 


HAMPTON STUDENT RECEIVES PRIZE 
FOR AIRPLANE DESIGN DRAWING 


James S. Moseley, Hampton Institute Trade School 
student from Germantown, Philadelphia, has been award- 
ed first prize in a national contest sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazine, for the best original airplane de- 
sign drawing. The prize consists of a $25.00 cash award 
and a scholarship at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Moseley plans to become an aero- 
nautical engineer. 

* * * 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY TO CONFER 
THREE HONORARY DEGREES 

Howard University, at its annual commencement ex- 
ercises to be held on June 13, will confer honorary de- 
grees upon Dr. Charles Spurgeon Johnson, sociologist, 
author and editor; Willliam Grant Still, composer and 
arranger, and Arthur B. Spingarn, New York attorney 
and president of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

* * * 


EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES FOR 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIES URGED 

In a letter to state employment agencies made public 
by Federal Security Administrator McNutt, the Social 
Security Board's Bureau of Employment Security stated 
that “availability of Negroes, both for employment and 
training, must be known to vocational education authori- 
ties and to employers. 

“A number of defense industries,’ Mr. McNutt stated, 
“are threatened with labor shortages which might be 
prevented if Negro skills were more widely used. Na- 
tional defense must not be permitted to lag for want 
of workers.” 
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NBC Broadcast--Mrs. Franklin D. 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY HAS 
FIRST NEGRO PRESIDENT 


Dr. J. Malcus Ellison, professor of philosophy and 
since March executive vice-president of Virginia Union 
University, has been named by the University Board to 
succeed Dr. William J. Clark as president of the in- 
stitution. Dr. Ellison will assume office on June 15, and 
will become the school’s first Negro president. He 
received his M.A. from Oberlin College in 1927 and 
his Ph.D. from Drew University in 1933. At present 
he is directing the nation-wide drive for public funds 
to bring the $700,000 Belgian Pavilion—which for two 
years was a notable attraction at the New York World's 
Fair—to Virginia Union campus. 


* * * 


PHELPS-STOKES FUND URGES DEFENSE 
EMPLOYMENT FOR NEGROES 

Larger employment of Negro Americans in defense 
industries was urged in a statement signed by sixty 
representative Northern and Southern citizens and re- 
leased by the Phelps-Stokes Fund on May 6. 

The signers urged also that opportunities for special 
industrial training be provided more generally for Ne- 
groes who otherwise are automatically barred from jobs 
in defense industries. Governor Lehman, Mayor La- 
Guardia, former Governor Wilbur Cross of Connecticut, 
university presidents and leaders of industry, labor, re- 
ligious, education and other groups signed the appeal. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL SECRETARY FOR 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAS CITY 


E. Vincent Suitt, of Madison, N. J., was appointed 
industrial secretary of the Urban League of Kansas 
City, Mo., this month. He received his A.B. degree 
from Morehouse College in 1937 and his M.A. from 
Atlanta University recently. 
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Roosevelt and Jules Bledsoe. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT PAYS 
TRIBUTE TO NEGROES 
ON NBC BROADCAST 


With Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
speaker, and Jules Bledsoe, Negro bavi- 
tone, as soloist, the 1941 National 
Music Week observance was broughit 
to a close in a special NBC broadcast 
on Sunday, May 11. Mrs. Roosevelt 
paid tribute to the contribution of thy 
Negro to the culture of the United 
States in the following words: “They 
have in our history given us many fin: 
musicians, singers, composers, and of 
every kind of art they have contributed 
their share to the cultural development 


of our country.” 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) URBAN LEAGUE 
ACCEPTED BY COMMUNITY CHEST 

The Washington, D. C., Urban League, George W 
Goodman, executive secretary, has been officially ac- 
cepted as a member agency of that city’s Community 
Chest. This League had already become a member of 
the Council of Social Agencies. 


DEFENSE HOUSING PROJECT FOR NEGROES 
OPENS AT NEWPORT NEWS 


The first defense housing project for Negro indus- 
trial workers in the nation opened in Newport News, 
Va., last month. This city is the site of important naval 
construction. 

The project, Orcutt Homes, provides homes for the 
families of 148 shipyard workers. It was built by the 
Housing Authority of Newport News with a 100 per- 
cent USHA loan. Tenants in the project will have the 
benefit of facilities afforded by a new Negro high school 
and a new recreation and community building and play- 
grounds directly across the street, the latter developed 
by the Newport News Shipyards organization. 


L. B. GRANGER NAMED TO COMMITTEE 
ASSISTING GREATER NEW YORK FUND 


Lester B. Granger, assistant executive secretary o 
the National Urban League, has been named to thr 
Committee on Admission and Distribution that work 
in conjunction with the Greater New York Fund. Thi: 
committee recommends to the Fund what agencies shal! 
be admitted to the Fund and how money raised by th: 
Fund campaigns shall be distributed. The members to 
this committee are named by the Welfare Council of 
New York, the United Hospital Fund and the Greater 
New York Fund. Mr. Granger succeeded the Reverend 
John H. Johnson, of New York City, who resigned from 
the committee. 
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DONALD W. WYATT RECEIVES 
FEDERAL APPOINTMENT 

Donald W. Wyatt, of Philadelphia, Pa., was appoint- 
ed assistant racial relations officer of the Federal Works 
Agency, according to a recent announcement of Federal 
Works Administrator John M. Carmody. Mr. Wyatt 
will assist W. J. Trent, Jr., racial relations officer. 

Previous to this appointment, Mr. Wyatt assisted in 
the National Defense Vocational Training Program in 
the School District of Philadelphia. He was also formerly 
assistant executive director of the Pennsylvania State 
Temporary Commission on Urban Conditions Among 
the Negro Population, and for seven years industrial 
secretary of the Armstrong Association of Philadelphia, 
an Urban League affiliate. 

* * 


CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION TO EMPLOY 
NEGRO SKILLED WORKERS 

The Curtiss-Wright Corporation will employ Negro 
skilled workers in the manufacture of military aircraft 
at its Buffalo, N. Y., factory, officials of that corpora- 
tion informed Sidney Hillman, Associate Director Gen- 
eral of the Office of Production Management, recently. 

Several Negro trainees have enrolled in the Curtiss- 
Wright training school and are now receiving instruc- 
tions which will lead to employment in skilled positions 
in the Buffalo plant. 

This development was reported by Charles S. Mat- 
toon, director of personnel for the Curtiss Aeroplane 
Division, in an answer to Mr. Hillman’s letter to de- 
fense contractors calling for the training and employ- 
ment of Negro workers in defense production. 

* * * 


AUTHOR OF STORY ON DR. CARVER 
VISITS HIM AT TUSKEGEE 


Miss Evangeline Harris, author of Little Tots’ Story 
of George W. Carver, mentioned in the March issue of 
Opportunity and now in its second edition, recently 
visited Dr. Carver at Tuskegee Institute. While at the 
Institute she was made an active member of the George 
Carver Memorial Foundation. Miss Harris has made 
a fine contribution to the Foundation, donating to it 
a certain percentage of sales from her book. 


WILLIAM C. HANDY RECEIVES 
MASONIC DEGREE 

The United Supreme Council, Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite, conferred an honorary thirty-third degree 
upon William C. Handy, Negro composer of “St. Louis 
Blues.” Mr. Handy was among a class of fifteen candi- 
dates to receive the Masonic degree at the annual three- 
day conference of the council held recently in Phila- 
delphia. 


NEGRO SINGER CHOSEN AS 
QUEEN OF NYU PROM 

Hazel Scott, Negro singer and pianist at Cafe Society, 
New York City, was chosen by the senior class of the 
School of Education at New York University to be 
queen of the senior prom, held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 


Vania. 


NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE ADDS 
LEGAL ADVISOR TO STAFF 

The New York Urban League announced on May 235 
the addition to its staff of Miss Florence Lucas, who 
will give special attention to handling cases involving 
legal aid. Miss Lucas is a graduate of Hunter College 
and Brooklyn Law School and is a resident of Jamaica, 
L. I. She will work in close conjunction with the Legal 
Aid Society, employing its techniques and procedures. 

The assignment of Miss Lucas is made possible, ac- 
cording to James H. Hubert, executive director, by 
the cooperation of Miss Viola Ilma of the Young Men's 
Vocational Foundation, and has been assured for an ex- 
perimental period of six months through the assistance 


of a group of sponsors. 
* * 


LITTLE ROCK URBAN LEAGUE CONDUCTS 
CLASS FOR CIVIL SERVICE CANDIDATES 

The coaching class sponsored by the Urban League 
of Greater Little Rock, Clifford E. Minton, executive 
secretary, for the purpose of helping interested persons 
prepare for the U. S. Post Office clerk-carrier examina- 
tions in the city has proved successful. Realizing that 
many qualified persons fail in the examination merely 
because they lack familiarity with its requirements, the 
secretary inaugurated the class to meet this need. A 
volunteer staff was obtained and more than fifty persons 
enrolled at the first meeting held at the League's office. 
It was soon found necessary to secure larger quarters 
and more than 150 persons enrolled. The course is of- 
fered without charge by the League, while a similar 
course given by a correspondence school would cost $60. 

The class met twice a week from March 14 to May 30, 
on which date the Civil Service Commission held its 


examination 


Evangeline Harris and Dr. George W. Carver. 
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New Books on Our Bookshelf 


Color Evaluation 


COLOR AND HUMAN NATURE. By W. Lloyd 
Warner, Buford H. Junker, and Walter A. Adams. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation. $2.25. 


rr in the series of studies of Negro youth being 
published by the American Youth Commission, 
Color and Human Nature, analyzes the relationship be- 
tween skin-color and personality development among 
Negroes. It presents in a vivid, interesting manner the 
findings of a survey of 805 Negro individuals, studied 
primarily in terms of their reactions to the color-evalu- 
tions imposed by their group. All age and sex levels 
are represented, as well as all ranges of skin color, social 
background, education, and economic status. 


Three main hypotheses guided the investigation, which 
was made in Chicago. The authors assumed that: 
(1) America’s systematic subordination of Negroes to 
white people has a definite effect upon the Negro per- 
sonality, (2) evaluations of color and other physical 
traits made by Negroes themselves influence the develop- 
ment of personality, and (3) social-class position and 
occupational status in the Negro society have effects 
upon Negro personality. The second hypothesis was con- 
sidered to be of particular significance. 


In America, color is the major symbol of the social 
subordination of the Negro. It is, furthermore, not only 
the badge of racial separateness and inferiority, but 
also, in a very large measure, the basis of high or low 
position in the Negro social hierarchy. In general, 
Negroes place a high value on a Caucasoid appearance 
and a correspondingly low value upon Negroidness. Con- 
sequently, hair texture, physiognomy, and especially skin 
color are bound to have far-reaching effects on th: 
formation of personality. What a Negro has to say about 
his color and that of other people, together with his 
response to color evaluations, may often furnish a di- 
rect key to all or most of his thoughts about himself 
and his very existence. 


How significant these color attitudes are in any 
Negro’s total adjustment to life is examined, in Color 
and Human Nature, through the analysis of case studies 
of Negroes of all skin hues, classified broadly as “dark- 
skin,” “passable,” “lightskin,” and “brownskin.” Espe- 
cially enlightening are the descriptions of several patho- 
logical individuals. Viewing the problems of the neu- 
rotic or psychotic person as exaggerations or “carica- 
tures” of the problems faced by normal human beings, 
and finding strikingly parallel manifestations of disorder 
in persons of widely different complexions, the authors 
discover that the fundamental causes of psychic dis- 
turbance are not racial in origin and have little to do 
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with skin color. This supports their general conclusiv; 
that, although color is the most important single elem: nt 
in the development of Negro character, it is still not the 
most significant factor and its dominance is definitely 
limited by other variables. There are individuals and 
whole groups within the race for whom skin color is not 
the primary element in personality development, 
cause there are other, more potent factors in their c:r- 
cumstances. Variations of temperament and physica! 
health exert a powerful influence, and so do the factors 
of sex, education, regional background, and social and 
economic level. 


Nevertheless, the fact of color remains, with all of 
complex and painful implications. “You light, all right 
You black, you lack,’—although a light skin may 
in itself the source of conflict and frustration, whil 
darkness may be its own incentive to superior accomp- 
lishment. Happiest, apparently, are the brownskins 
whom the popular evaluations of color place in a stra- 
tegic position midway between the two extremes 


LOIS TAYLOR 


History Textbooks and the Negro 


THE TREATMENT OF THE NEGRO IN AMERI- 


CAN HISTORY SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS.  8y 
Marie Elizabeth Carpenter. Menasha, Wiscor 
sin: George Banta Publishing Co. $1.50. 


LTHOUGH doctoral dissertations are supposed to 

be substantial contributions toward the advance- 
ment of human knowledge, they seldom justify their pub- 
lication by reason of cither the intrinsic importance of 
the seaments of learning with which they deal or their 
authors’ comprehensive awareness of the relations of 
their subjects to the whole gamut of life. Dr. Carpen- 
ters book is so commendable because it is an cxucrp- 
tional doctoral thesis, not only in the scope of its learn- 
ning, as the footnotes attest, but also in its timelines 
and even civic importance, if one recalls the public 
campaigns against anti-Negro textbooks waged in New 
York City by the National Association for the Advancr- 
ment of Colored People and in Boston by the Eastern 
New England Congress for Equal Opportunities. Hers 
is, to be sure, not the first published attempt to point 
out the distortions of the Negros role in Americar 
history, for readers of Dr. W. E. Burghardt DuBois + 
Black Reconstruction (1935) will remember his con- 
cluding chapter, “The Propaganda of History,” in which 
he cites Miss Helen Boardman’s study of the treat- 
ment of the Reconstruction period in several textbooks, 
wherein the gospel preached was (1) All Negroes were 
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ignorant; (2) All Negroes were lazy, dishonest and 
extravagant; and (3) Negroes were responsible for bad 
government during Reconstruction. Indeed, one of the 
high purposes of Negro scholarship has been to correct 
deliberate falsifications and to bring to light concealed 
omissions perpetrated by prejudiced historians. For, as 
Dr. Carpenter so well epitomizes the problem, in her 
preface, “The Negro has been an integral part of 
American life from its earliest beginnings. Numerous 
and varied threads of Negro history have woven them- 
selves into the panoramic picture which represents the 
development of the American nation. The story of the 
Negro has, however, been singularly conditioned by at- 
titudes and actions which lend unique quality to the 
history of this group in contrast with other groups in 
the United States. The treatment of the Negro in school 
textbooks has been similarly affected partly because of 
attitudes which textbook writers and historians may 
hold toward Negroes and partly because it has often 
been thought best to exclude what may be considered 
controversial material.” 


Dr. Carpenter shows what the failure of writers of 
textbooks to keep abreast of the latest researches in 
Negro history can mean in both dearth of data and 
adherence to untrue stereotypes. “School textbooks in 
American history, which admittedly have failed to 
measure up to some standards for good textbook con- 
tent, have not always provided enough of the types of 
information on the Negro which could be expected to 
bring about any great change in attitude.” (p. 7). She 
instances a crucial problem (p. 10): “The way in 
which slavery is characterized or viewed is likely to be 
a determining factor in the presentation of the Negro.” 
Her chapter, “Historical Scholarship and the Negro,” 
affords evidence of sound and extensive knowledge, 
which gives her the background indispensable to a 
proper consciousness of what a textbook should ideally 
seck to teach about the Negro. Moreover, she points out 
the dangers of excessive reliance on sources of “legal 
or ruling class origin” (p. 29), for “documentations in 
the literature on slavery show clearly to how laree an 
extent our picture of slavery has been based upon legal, 
political, and plantation records almost to the exclusion 
of the use of any vestiges of how the common man 
lived, what he thought, and what he did that was im- 
portant to him in his time.” 


It was a happy thought which led Dr. Carpenter to 
make a searching analysis of textbooks published during 
three periods: (1) the nineteenth century; (2) the 
first three decades of the twentieth century: (3) the 
past decade. Thus the reader may apprise himself of 
the gains which have been made as time has marched 
on, and may discern the signs of future progress, al- 
though it is regrettably true, as Dr. Carpenter states 
p. 117), “A general comparison of . . . materials in 
the history textbooks with the products of competent 
historical study of the Negro reveals a serious academic 
lax”’ Her conclusions and recommendations, if adopted 
by school boards throughout the land, would “afford a 
basis for a well-rounded treatment not only of the Negro 
but of American history in general.” 


WILLIAM HARRISON. 


New Books Received 


STATISTICAL ATLAS OF SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
By Charles S. Johnson. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. $4.00. 


MARIAN ANDERSON—A Portrait. By Kosti Vehanen. 
New York: Whittlesey House. $2.50. 

THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY. (Seventh Edition 
further revised and enlarged.) By Carter G. Wood- 
son. Washington, D. C.: Associated Publishers, Inc. 
$4.00. 


DEMOCRACY’S BATTLE. By Francis Willlams. New 
York: The Viking Press, Inc. $2.75. 


BRIGHT WAS THEIR DESTINY. By John De Meyer. 
New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc. $2.50. 


WILBERFORCE’S MERCURIAL MAIDEN 


(Continued from Page 173) 


ing chaperon, and press agent. Whenever things 
were not clicking well with Jean, she always 
found solace in her dad. 


However, at the start of the outdoor season 
last year, Tom Harris, Wilberforce track ace, 
took her under his wing. He taught her the 
more advanced technical phases of her craft, 
and a great deal of the credit for her achieve- 
ment must go to him. 


Jean herself is not a one-track person. She 
has made favorable impressions in other spheres. 
Zeta Sigma Pi, national honorary social science 
fraternity, whose emphasis is scholarship, elect- 
ed her to membership this year. She is a 
junior in the college of education at Wilber- 
force, majoring in physical education. For 
three years she has been nominated as one of 
the twelve outstanding students of her class. 
She is also a member of Delta Sigma Theta, 
a national social fraternity. Her extra-curricular 
participation teems with activity, as she holds 
membership in the Student Council, Women’s 
Self-Government Association, Wilberforce Play- 
ers, Physical Education Club, Lucky Seven 
Club, YWCA, Episcopal Club, and the Univer- 
sity Choir. 

In a cycle of exceptional superiority of Negro 
athletes in many branches of sports, Miss Lane’s 
attainments have been partially obscured. 
Nevertheless, while basking in the shadows of 
such idols as Joe Louis, John Borican, Henry 
Armstrong, Dolly King, and others, she is grad- 
ually moving to the fore. 


One significant fact is that she has yet to 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
~IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 

Applications now being received for 
Summer School 
Seventy-third Year of Service began 
September 18, 1940 


10,833 Graduates from All Departments 
of the University 


Ten Schools and Colleges: Graduate School, College 
of Liberal Arts, College of Medicine, College of Den- 
tistry, College of Pharmacy, School of Engineering 
and Architecture, School of Music, School of Law, 
School of Religion, and Summer School 


Registration Summer School, June 30, 1941 


For Announcements of the several 
Schools and Colleges and Appli- 
cations to enter, Address 


Registrar 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


| New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 
THE REGISTRAR 


ST. EMMA INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 


ROCK CASTLE, VA. 
Younded 1895 
Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers of 
St. Vineent Archabbey 
Offers specialized training in Vocational and in- 
dustrial courses. 

The department of agricuiture inciudes in ite pro 
gram: Stock-Raising, Oairying, Poultry Production, 
Truck-Farming. 

The Trades School offers technical and practical 
courses in Auto Mechanics, Electrical Construction, 
Masonry, Plumbing and Steam-Fitting, Tailoring, Shoe 
Making and Repairing. 

A four-year standard High School course is given. 

ATES KEABONABLE. 
Yor Uatalog and further information address 


The Rev. Director, O.S.B. 


St. Emma i & A Inetitue, Kock Uastie, Va. 


exploit her potentialities fully. Equipped with 
natural mechanics in her lengthy legs, possess- 
ing durability, instinctive ability, and a_ will- 
ingness to train industriously and conscientious- 
ly; and provided with proper sponsorship, s 
is soon due to leap to greater fame. 


The people of Wilberforce are sure of that. 
To them “Mercurial Maiden” isn’t merely icle 
alliteration. It’s an apt description of the 
rare swiftness of this young lady who, thouch 
already a performer of proven merit, seems to 
be on the threshold of carving a deathless niche 
in the chronography of women in the field of 
track. 


“TWO AND TWO ARE TWENTY-TWO" 
(Continued from Page 178) 


too, sat down and peered, through the glaze 
filming his eyes, at the scar Dad pointed to 
the scar extending the length of his belly to his 
throat, made by the bayonet thrust of the Ger- 
man who had almost killed him in the World 
War. 


“Would you look yonder!” Mr. Dutch ex- 
claimed as though straining to see something far 
away. He recognized the scar for what it was 


“You're going to die with me, ain't you, 


“Yassah, Mr. Dutch.” 


Mr. Dutch smiled faintly. 
almost inaudible : 


What he said was 


| “It took only one American to do what a 

million Krauts couldn't do.” 

Dad looked at Mr. Dutch now, stretched out 

full-length as though sleeping on the ground. 

Dad said. “Thes 
but that’s the 


“Funny how things kin be,” 
| jes’ don’ mek sense sometimes 
| way they is.” 

Mr. Dutch didn’t hear him. Dad suddenly 
| went limp, his body bending from the hips till 

his forehead touched the ground in a grotesque 
bow before he rolled over on his side. 


| * % % 


| “When I began I thought I wanted your help.” 
| The lad was talking of himself again now to the 

social worker. “I guess because I get confused 
| sometimes like my daddy, Ed Mason, did. |! 


don’t really need any help. I don’t really need 
help at all.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| | 


THE ROBERT H. TERRELL 
LAW SCHOOL 

A Co-Educational Institution. 

Tenth Year of Service began September 23, 1940 

An approved law school offering a four-year 

evening course leading to the degree of 

Bachelor of Laws. 

Students enrolled from twenty-two states 

and the District of Columbia. 


For further information address: 


Dean George A. Parker 
1922—13th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
to 


Courses 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 
American Colleges. 


For Purther information, write to: 
W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR.. President 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE | 


Montgomery, Alabama 

A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 

Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 


Purther information available through 


H. Council Trenholm, President 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leedi 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T8. 
Address: 
REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


By Harold E. Simmetkjaer 


— Training School for Teachers 
(A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


A_ Pennsylvania State Teachers College 


offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Sensations 

(Primary, Crades 1-3).......... 8.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 

(intermediate, Crades 4-8) ..... 8.8. Degree 


3—Home Economies: 
(Elementary and High School). . 
4—Iindustrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)...... 8.8. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high sehool 

required for admission. 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEVNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


.B.S. Degree 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
1939 Placement Record—94.00% 


Tuskegee Institute Graduates 
Get Jobs 
A. L. TURNER, Registrar 


HANDBOOK ON THE THEORY AND 

PLAY OF CHAMPIONSHIP 
CONTRACT BRIDGE 


A sensational new book on bridge by a2 member 
of the A.B.A. 


Price $1.00 at all bookstores or 
WORTHWHILE BOOKS 


14 Hamilton Grange Station | 
New York C City | 


= 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
| AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


| BSOJOHN'S HEALTH INSTITUTE (Reg) 
Massage and Medical Cymnastioc 
New York City, ¥. 


School of 
471 Manhattan Avenue 
Treatment Dept. Moderniy Equip 
Heducing, Body and Health Building Machines 
Turkish Bathe (50c) Free Treatment. 
MOUnument 2-4620 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 


Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLL 
Courses leading to Bachelor's a in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 
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CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. — THE NEGRO IN ART 7 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 

of corporations as well as making income tax re- Edited by ALAIN LOCKE 

ponte. We have a highly — force of - 

and accountants to look after e interests of cor- ° 

respondence students 390 Aquatone Illustrations 

85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 3-3493 


4 in full color. 


“A considerable and richly illustrated 
HUNT PRINTING CO. volume . . . at once impartial and 
Printers to Particular People inspiring. . . .” WALTER Pacu. 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 175 ARTISTS 


Representing a selected treasury of the 


best work of Negro Artists and of the 
M O R G A N * O L L E G E most representative rendition of the 
(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. Negro by outstanding European and 
LOCATION—College town between North and South. : 


COURSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education. American artists. This is the first com- 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, ° . 
Music, Social Science, subjects in other fields, A.B. prehensive survey of the Negro in Art. 
and B.S. degrees. 

olleges. State Board of Education in aryland, r. 
other States, Regents of the University of N. Y., Part One deals with the Negro as an 


American Medical Association, University of M. E. Artist: Part Two. The Negro in Art: 
Part Three, The Ancestral Arts. 
DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical course 


for playwrights, directors, teachers, community, Price $4.00. 224 Pages. 
church and recreational workers. 


Por information address: ASSOCIATES IN NEGRO FOLK 
EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar | EDUCATION, Inc. 


Box 636, Ben Franklin Station 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY Washington, D. C. 


OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 


Liberal Arts KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Teacher Training 1876 


Mechanic Arts 
er eg Accredited Liberal Arts College, Granting B.A., B.S., 


and Mus Degrees. 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis Reasonable expenses. 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR Located in 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY Select student body. 
Jefferson City, Missouri Well trained faculty and teachers. 
A conservative Christian College. 


INSURE AGAINST | {*‘#cun™ HARDY LISTON, 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


propert owner to be uninsured. located on the shores of Hampton Roads in 
Historic Virginia. 


Church. 
acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
elds. 


See our local agent or write: 
BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
and also Aviation. 


N.C For information address: 
ae THE APPLICATION OFFICE 
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